


AN EASY WAY TO RE 
KEEP YOUR DRIVERS SAFETY A MINDED 


It takes only a matter of seconds to place these 
safety reminders before your drivers. DASH 
STICKERS are simple to apply, just peel the 
protective coating from the back, and apply 
to any clean surface. 

These new-type sets of 12 DASH STICKERS are 
ever-present safety reminders, 3''x6", printed 
in four bright colors, with short, punchy cap- 
tions, emphasizing your safety instructions— 
eye-catchers your drivers can't miss. Carefully 
chosen subject matter makes the stickers equally 
suitable for truck drivers, bus operators, and 
passenger cars. 

Order a set of DASH STICKERS for each of 
your vehicles, change monthly, and you have 
an effective system for constantly reminding 
your employees to drive safely. Sold only in 
sets of 12. 


MEMBER PRICES 


1 to 9 sets $.75 

10 to 99 sets .60 

100 to 999 sets .50 
1000 to 4999 sets .47 


NNcn-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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...Nelp solve “Meter Hog” problem 


Every city, large or small, faces the problem of motorists vi- 
olating parking regulations by “stuffing” meters every hour, 
However, there is a simple, dependable and efficient way to 


” 


control these “Meter Hogs.” The mounted officer on a 

Harley-Davidson Servi-Car can mark automobile tires easily 

as he patrols his beat . . . providing an accurate check of 

motorists who use more than their share of allotted parking intial ected 
time. What’s more, the Servi-Car gives the patrolling officer parking meters. 

an unobstructed view of parking meters. 

Join the thousands of communities that help merchants 
and motorists alike by moving cars out of metered areas on 
time. With the compactly designed, sturdily built Harley- 
Davidson Servi-Car, your city can enjoy uninterrupted, 
dependable parking and traffic control. 

Ask about the Harley-Davidson Servi-Car at your dealer’s. 
And write for free booklet, ““More Effective Police Power.” 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











Controlling congested traffic. 


Motorcycles. 
BETTER TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
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Traffic Fighters Cause 
| —higher accident costs 


—higher maintenance and 
operating costs 





—adverse public relations 


Let the National Safety Council's new driver training film “SMOOTH OPERATION” 
help you show your city drivers how to do their jobs more easily and safely. 


35mm sound slide film version available to members at ...$20.50 
16mm sound motion film version available to members at. . $52.00 


Running time 14 minutes both versions 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Please Send _____ Copies of “SMOOTH OPERATION” 
[_] 35mm Sound Slide Film... .$20.50 [] 16mm Sound Motion Film. .$52.00 


To the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 
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HAT cherubic 
character gracing 
our January cover is 
young Master 1954 
—a hotshot lad with 
a terrific potential. 
But we said that be- 
fore. Last year, we 
hoped similar hopes 
for young Master 
; 1953, and the lad 
‘ grew but didn’t pros- 
per. As a result, 
we'll have a death tol in traffic in excess of 
38,000 for 1953, mort than a million three 
hundred and fifty thousand injured, and a 
cost of more than $3 billion, 600 million. 
And abundant proof in many other ways 
that Americans have parted with the old, 
solid virtues. 

Let’s hope that 1954 will mark a rebirth 
of the spiritual side of our American char- 
acter. And that our actions in the coming 
year will stress the American notion of fair 
play, the sacred character of life and the 
dignity and importance of the individual. 
It’s a year of decision! 

We can continue this maiming and killing 
of our fellows on the nation’s streets and 
highways, or we can turn back to embrace 
that older faith which makes us in very fact 
our brother’s keeper. “You will have a very 
real equity in the decision that is reached, 
for it’s your life that’s being hazarded! 

By the time you get this copy of PUBLIC 
SAFETY, New Year’s will have come and 
gone. Let’s hope that you will have included 
safety in your plans for the coming year. 
And we want to add our hopes and prayers 
for the safest year of all for all America 
in '54! 


* * * 


It looks like Al Wood of the San jose 
Safety Council and Kenneth Conn of the 
San Jose Mercury-News are out to put their 
town on the map safetywise. 

City Manager Anthony P. Hamann and 
Chief of Police Blackmore have joined the 
Safety Council and the Mercury-News in 
issuing a challenge to other cities in Group 
VI—from 100,000 to 200,000 population. 
They are offering a trophy to the city in 
their population group to achieve the great- 
est reduction in trafic deaths in 1954 as 
compared with '53. 
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THE METROPOLITAN 


Washington, D. C., Virginia and Maryland team 


up with cities in the District's metropolitan area 


to handle traffic problem. 


F we approach to the traffic prob- 
lem in the Washington Metro- 
politan area has been evolved to cope 
with a unique situation. Local resi- 
dents are subject to the different traffic 
regulations of as many as seven county 
and city governments, and are bewil- 
dered by the sometime conflicting en- 
forcement measures applied in each of 





By Brigadier General Louis W. Prentiss 
Engineer Commissioner for the District of Columbia 
Chairman, Metropolitan Area Traffic Council 


the jurisdictions through which they 
must drive. The principal cause of this 
confusion lies in the phenomenal 
growth of greater Washington since 
1940, with which administrative con- 
trol has been slow in catching up. 
Like other cities we have inaugu- 
rated programs to take dangerous 
drivers and vehicles off our streets, 


but our traffic safety officials are handi- 
capped by the fact that more than half 
of the motorists operating in the Dis- 
trict every day come from other states. 

Here in the District we control dan- 
gerous drivers through a point system 
for suspending their licenses. We re- 
quire periodic renewal of all driver's 
licenses. We require a thorough safety 





(L. to R. seated): Comm. Thomas E. Latimer, Prince Georges 
County (Md.); General Prentiss, Mrs. Stella B. Werner, 
Montgomery County (Md.) councilwoman. 


(L. to R. standing): W. R. Woodbury Falls Church (Va.) 
City Mgr.; Paul E. Burke, Maryland Traffic Safety Dir.; 
Captain W. L. Groth, rep. Governor Battle of Virginia; Ira 
Willard, Alexandria (Va.) City Mgr.; A. Julian Brylawski, 





Chairman, Conference Public Education Committee sign safe 
driving pledges. 

Judge Bastian, Chairman of the Committee on Courts, lays 
the ground work for the committee's participation in the 
Washington Area Traffic Conference with Nathan M. Lubar, 
secretary of the committee. Mr. Lubar is also a member of 
the D.C. Traffic Advisory Board. 
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View of Arlington Memorial Bridge linking Washington, D. C. with Virginia over 
the Potomac River, This shot shows two-way rush which develops during morning 
and evening peak traffic hours, with Virginia motorists coming to work in District 
and District motorists heading for Government installations in nearby Virginia. 


inspection of their automobiles every 
year. Yet these safety measures have 
little effect on some of our visitors 
who come from all over the country 
from states where many of these in- 
spections are not required. 

Our problem is complicated further 
by the necessity of coordinating and 
programming the planning and con- 
struction of new highway facilities so 
that traffic, which knows no county 
line or city limit, may be accommo- 
dated without suddenly finding itself 
running at high speed into a con- 
gested urban street from a 4-lane di- 
vided highway. The problems of co- 
operation between jurisdictions are 
extremely complex, and involve the 
exchange of traffic and planning data 
and other engineering information 
long in advance of construction. Even 
when final plans are approved, there 
is sometimes a long wait before the 
necessary funds are appropriated by the 
governmental bodies and legislatures 
concerned. But traffic volumes keep 
on increasing just the same. 


Until last year, there was little the 
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D.C. Board of Commissioners could 
do about this very serious condition, 
because most of our problems were 
regional ones. Without reciprocal ac- 
tion by our neighbors, such problems 
can be only partially solved. The Dis- 
trict could not do the job alone. 

Every day some 250,000 out-of-state 
vehicles pour into the District over 
major highways and bridges spanning 
the Anacostia and Potomac Rivers. 
These join with the 205,000 vehicles 
registered in the District to tax the 
capacity of our street system to the 
utmost. Regardless of where these 
drivers come from, they are expected 
to meet our driving standards. Our 
trafic safety officials sometimes bemoan 
the statistical rule which says that no 
matter whether a pedestrian is knocked 
down and killed by a driver from New 
York City, or from any of the nearby 
political subdivisions, the victim must 
be carried on the books as a District 
fatality. 

Over the years we have come more 
and more to realize that many of our 
trafic problems can be solved only on 





a Metropolitan Washington Area basis. 
Not until the District of Columbia, the 
states of Virginia and Maryland, the 
Virginia cities of Falls Church and 
Alexandria, the Virginia counties of 
Arlington, and Fairfax, and Mary- 
land’s Montgomery and Prince Georges 
counties joined forces on the traffic 
problem could anything be accom- 
plished. 

About two years ago, the Com- 
missioners’ Traffic Advisory Board, a 
semi-official citizens’ group appointed 
by the D.C. Commissioners to advise 
them on traffic matters, proposed just 
such a pooling of resources to arrive at 
an effective formula. The Governor of 
Virginia, the Governor of Maryland, 
the chairmen of the two Congressional 
Committees on District affairs and the 
District Commissioners enthusiastically 
approved the idea and agreed to act as 
sponsors. 

The Conference (The Commission- 
ers’ and Governors’ Conference on 
Metropolitan Washington Traffic Prob- 
lems) was a large-scale, all-day affair 
and met in the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington on June 4, 
1952. Nearly everyone concerned with 
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General Prentiss awards Petty Officer 1/c Lynn Lucius Moore a $100 savings bond as 
first prize in the Metropolitan Area Conference traffic improvement contest. 


trafhc in the metropolitan area was 
there: State and local highway engi- 
neers, police officials, traffic experts, 
members of county and city safety 
boards, traffic court judges, and, last 
but not least, just plain motorists by 
the score. 


Last year’s Conference came up with 
a set of recommendations that looked 
fine on paper. But, if we didn’t do 
anything about them, they represented 
just so many words. 


The next step was a most important 
one. On recommendation of the con- 
ference, a policy-level body was cre- 
ated to perpetuate the conference's 
precedent-shattering interstate cooper- 
ation in traffic matters. This is the 
Metropolitan Area Traffic Council, 
which now meets quarterly. Its job is 
to keep Conference recommendations 
constantly before the eyes of the Gov- 
ernors of two states, their Legislative 
Assembly leaders, the District Com- 
missioners, the two District Commit- 
tees of Congress, and the heads of local 
government in the Washington area. 


The first area conference in 1952 
proved such a success from every 
angle that it was agreed it should be 


an annual event. Plans were laid, and 
a fourth technical committee, the Com- 
mittee on Courts, was added to the 
conference structure. The second an- 
nual area conference was held Septem- 
ber 16, 1953, in the same setting as 
that of the first, but sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Area Traffic Council. 


The keynote speaker, U. S. Repre- 
sentative Joel T. Broyhill, of Virginia, 
said: “Obviously we must approach 
the problems on the basis of a metro- 
politan area. Of course, some of the 
people over in my district are pretty 
sensitive about being considered a sub- 
urb of Washington. But the only 
solution to our traffic and transporta- 
tion problems is to treat the area as a 
single unit.” 


I am happy to report that the Second 
Area Conference, over which I had the 
privilege of presiding, proved as pop- 
ular and as profitable as the first. 
Even more importantly, committee re- 
ports at the second Conference pre- 
sented a record of accomplishments 
over the previous year of which the 


public could well be proud. 


Through the Metropolitan Area 
Traffic Council, many of the recom- 





U. S. Representative Joel T. Broyhill, 
Congressman from the 10th District of 
Virginia, addresses Conference. 


mendations made in 1952 actually be- 
came reality. For example, the District 
instituted re-examination of drivers 65 
years and older. The District's point 
system, mentioned earlier, was adopted 
as a guide to suspension and revoca- 
tion of driver licenses. No more li- 
censes are suspended unexpectedly. The 
motorist now gets a friendly, caution- 
ary letter about his bad driving prac- 
tices when he accumulates three points 
against himself. He is called in for a 
friendly discussion on safe driving 
habits after five points. Not until he 
has eight points against him is his 
permit suspended temporarily. 

Within that same year, Maryland's 
Legislature approved creation of a cen- 
tral accident records bureau to be 
maintained by the State Police. As an 
additional safety measure, a speed limit 
for trucks was set at 10 miles an hour 
slower than for passenger cars. 

Virginia adopted compulsory jail 
sentence for drivers convicted of driv- 
ing after losing their licenses, reduced 
its speed limit for trucks to 45 miles 
an hour, devised a new system for 
analyzing motor vehicle accidents to 
obtain complete and useful accident 
facts, and required re-examination of 
drivers over age 65. 


There are a number of military 
installations in and about the nation’s 
capital. Military authorities have been 
included in both our annual metropoli- 
tan area conferences. Ever since the 
first one, military base commanders 
have shown fine cooperation with local 
civil traffic authorities in meeting the 
problems of area traffic. They have 
conducted additional training cam- 
paigns to promote highway safety 
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among their officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel. The military continues to con- 
tribute its share of effort toward solu- 
tion of area problems. 


Those jurisdictions within the Wash- 
ington area which didn’t have a traffic 
advisory board or safety council cre- 
ated such a body. The majority of 
them are now employing a full-time 
traffic engineer. All of these steps for- 
ward were recommended at last year’s 
Conference. 


Salesmanship featured both annual 
Conferences. Last year the afternoon 
meeting was thrown open to the public 
in a “Pet Peeve’ session. This pro- 
duced a chorus of condemnation by 
John Q. Citizen of the heedless driver, 
the drunk driver, the gabby driver, the 
giddy pedestrian. Always the other 
driver or pedestrian, of course. But 
the gripes were useful in focusing at- 
tention on some of the human engi- 
neering aspects of safe driving. 


This year we took a tip from tele- 
vision, where the panel format has 
long enjoyed popularity, and arranged 
a panel of radio, television and news- 
paper interrogators. They quizzed the 
four Conference committees of experts 
on driver licensing and vehicle inspec- 
tion, traffic engineering, police enforce- 
ment, and traffic courts after they had 
presented their reports. In the after- 
noon session, the four committee chair- 
men again were grilled in a “Free-for- 
All.” Their interrogators this time 
were Hazel Markell of WTTG-TV, 
Bill Gold of the Washington Post, 
and Russ Tornabene of Radio Station 
WRC. 


Among the public officials who par- 
ticipated actively in the proceedings 
were the enforcement committee’s 
chairman, John J. Agnew, the Dis- 
trict’s deputy police chief in charge of 
traffic; Major W. H. Weber, field com- 
mander of the Maryland State Police; 
Inspector James S. McAuliff of Mont- 
gomery County; Captain George Ev- 
erly, of Alexandria; Lt. H. E. Sweitzer, 
of Prince Georges County; Major W. 
H. Friede, of the Virginia State Po- 
lice; Chief Mark Raspberry, of the 
U. S. Park Police, and Lt. Com. R. N. 
Pickles, of the Armed Services Police 
Detachment. 

D. C. Director of Vehicles and 
Traffic George E. Keneipp, and Motor 
Vehicle Commissioners Thomas B. R. 
Mudd of Maryland and C. H. Lamb 
of Virginia, with their colleagues of 
the Driver Licensing and Vehicle In- 
spection Committee, tried for uniform- 
ity in penalizing dangerous drivers by 

To Page 40 
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LATE NEWS 





White House Conference 


President Eisenhower rallies public support for 
Action Program. Urges greatest safety crusade! 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER 

has called upon the Gover- 
nors of the 48 states to help 
organize the White House Con- 
ference on Highway Safety. In 
a letter dated December 11, 
1953, the President asked all 
Governors to designate state 
delegations to meet February 17, 
18 and 19 in Washington. 

In his letter, the President 
called attention to the work of 
previous conferences and to the 
“Action Program,”” which he 
says he finds ‘‘sound and work- 
able.” This is the program de- 
veloped by officials, technicians 
and professional safety people 
which furnishes information on 
fundamental needs for traffic ac- 
cident reduction. 

The President’s letter follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Washington 
December 11, 1953 
Dear Governor: 

The mounting toll of death and 
injury on our highways long ago 
reached a point of deep concern 
to all of us. It stands before Amer- 
ica as a great challenge—humani- 
tarian and economic—and must be 
met by urgent action. 

I have examined the “Action 
Program for Highway Safety” which 
you and the other Governors have 
developed in cooperation with in- 
terested organizations and public 
officials having jurisdiction over 
highway safety. It is a sound and 
workable program, but effective 
citizen leadership is needed to help 
you put this great crusade into 
organized action on a scale far big- 
ger than ever before. 

Accordingly, I have called a Con- 
ference on Highway Safety for 
Washington next February seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth. 
The Conference will serve to focus 
more public attention on the prob- 
lem and stimulate active leadership 
in every community. 

I should appreciate your desig- 
nating an appropriate group of 
your outstanding citizens as a dele- 





gation to represent your state. Since 
the Conference program will be 
built around seven basic groups— 
labor, agriculture, business, women, 
public officials, media of public in- 
formation and other organizations 
(service, fraternal, religious, veter- 
ans, etc.), I would hope that your 
delegation will include representa- 
tives from each of these categories. 

Will you please forward the 
names of your state’s delegates to 
the Conference on Highway Safety, 
Room 1107, General Services Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks, General 
Chairman, will send you detailed 
background information on the 
Conference shortly. 

Naturally, we would be happy to 
have present all Governors whose 
schedules and responsibilities would 
permit attendance. At any rate, I 
am depending on your active coop- 
eration and support to make this 
Conference most effective. 

Sincerely, 
/s/ Dwight D. Eisenhower 

The 1954 Conference is di- 
rected at what the officials and 
professionals as well as the pub- 
lic have long recognized as a 
vital need. This need is for or- 
ganized and individual action by 
business, civic, agricultural, la- 
bor and other citizen interests 
to work with and support the 
officials and professionals in 
meeting their responsibilities. 


Consequently the leadership 
of and delegates to this confer- 
ence will be largely from the 
non-professional groups which 
are necessary to meet this objec- 
tive of civilian action on the 
“Action Program.” This new 
emphasis on the need for leader- 
ship and support will be wel- 
comed by officials and profes- 
sionals as offering major hope 
for fuller activation of their 
basic program. 

Details of the Conference are 
being developed by Admiral 
Harold B. Miller, Director, his 
staff and various committees. 


























Members of the Indiana Legislative Study Commission. From left: Richard T. James, 
the author, Eugene Bainbridge, William D. Mackey, and Von A. Eichorn. 


A Legislator 
Looks at Traffic Safety 


By Phillip C. Johnson, 


Indiana State Representative, Mooresville, Indiana, and Member, 
Indiana Study Commission on Traffic Safety 


EXT to the matter of war or peace, 

the shameful waste of lives and 
money through traffic accidents is our 
greatest national problem. In fact it 
is a national disgrace! 

I am told that the first traffic victim 
perished on the streets of New York 
in September 1900. Since that time 
nearly 14,000 more men, women and 
children have been killed on our streets 
and highways than soldiers lost in 
combat in all the wars we have fought 
in the 177 years of our national! his- 
tory. 

I'm no safety expert. I am a farmer 
and a fruit grower and a member of 
the Indiana State Legislature—a red- 
blooded citizen who is seriously in- 
terested in this vexing problem and 
even more interested in doing some- 
thing about it. 

Being a legislator and not a pro- 
fessional safety person, I must depend. 
in large measure, on traffic officials and 
technicians to give me the answers. I 


do not say this in any sense as an 
apology for I honestly believe that 
one of the major difficulties we have 
all encountered in seeking solutions to 
the accident problem has been the lack 
of effective coordination between the 
lawmakers, the official and technical 
people in the field. 

Why, for example, are there not 
more lawmakers attending safety con- 
ferences? Can you, the officials and 
technicians in the field, hope to suc- 
ceed without a better understanding of 
your problems on the part of the law- 
makers? Can we even hope to enact 
effective trafic safety laws unless we 
the lawmakers make full use of the 
knowledge and experience of persons 
who are the professionals in traffic 
safety ? 

Lawmakers, executive and adminis- 
trative officials, the public, and the 
public education media need facts be- 
fore they can do the job needed to 
prevent traffic accidents. 


Facts as to what is being done in 
the particular state and its committees, 
facts on what needs to be done, facts 
on how to do it. 

There is little doubt that the ‘An- 
nual Inventory of Traffic Safety Ac- 
tivities’”’ is a most useful device for 
securing the facts needed for the war 
on traffic accidents or that it offers the 
best medium yet found to develop the 
type of teamwork between the law- 
makers, persons who are charged with 
the administration and enforcement of 
our laws, the public and the public 
education media. 

However, I want to go beyond the 
matter of the Inventory and to dis- 
cuss still other phases of the traffic 
safety problem which, in my experi- 
ence as a legislator, appear to be ex- 
tremely important. For, unless the in- 
formation provided by the Inventory 
Analyses is acted upon, it is of little 
value. 

A few years ago there appeared an 
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article in a national magazine entitled 
“License to Kill.’ The author discussed 
the problem of driver licensing and 
how the various states were lax in 
the issuance of licenses. When, as a 
legislator, I read this article, I couldn't 
help wondering if the author was not 
critical of the wrong people. We, the 
lawmakers, rather than the administra- 
tors really were to blame because we 
did not tell the administrators just 
what we meant them to administer. 
We wrote a vague driver license law 
and expected them to determine our 
intent and objectives in carrying it out. 


We in Indiana, for example, have 
been talking for years about driver 
improvement and better license exam- 
ining, but, until just recently, we failed 
to consider the real intent and ob- 
jectives behind our driver licensing 
law. How could we expect any ad- 
ministrator effectively to carry out a 
law whose intent was primarily a reve- 
nue producing measure? The very fact 
that we have not yet succeeded in con- 
vincing the driving public that a 
driver's license is granted as a privilege 
and not as a right, offers full proof of 
the need for a closer liaison between 
the lawmakers and the persons respon- 
sible for public educational activities. 

This example serves to illustrate the 
vital need for all of our lawmaking 
bodies to face their problems squarely 
and to accept the responsibility for 
enacting legislation that clearly out- 
lines their intent and specifically de- 
fines the objectives which are to be 
realized in the administration of the 
laws which are enacted. You know, 
as well as I, that many of our laws 
today cannot meet the test and you also 
know why they cannot. 


Special interests, pressure groups, 
political maneuvering or commercial 
exploitations must not be allowed to 
supersede the public interest in our 
efforts to enact and administer the laws 
upon which our very future depends. 
The basic responsibility, we feel, for 
the further development of this prin- 
ciple rests with the lawmakers them- 
selves. They must fully utilize all the 
facts and develop laws which leave no 
doubt as to their intent or objective. 

This is the philosophy under which 
we are operating our traffic safety pro- 
gram in Indiana. It was upon such a 
basis that we were able to enact legis- 
lation this year which provides a sound 
foundation for our statewide accident 
prevention program. 


Although our legislative task is far 
from completed, we feel that the ap- 
plication of this philosophy in the 
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trathe safety field will not only bene- 
fit these efforts, but that it will also 
serve to establish a pattern for the 
improvement of various other phases 
of governmental operation. 


As lawmakers we do feel that, after 
providing the proper legal tools and 
budgets adequate for administration, 
we have a right to demand from the 
executive, administrative and judicial 
branches of our government sound and 
efficient use of the tools and the dol- 
lars. 


Still another important factor which 
has not been fully appreciated—espe- 
cially amon; many of our legislators 
—is this: That effective traffic safety 
is a part of good government and that 
both must go hand in hand. In the 
industrial field, accident prevention has 
long been accepted as a paying propo- 
sition; in other words as a vital part 
of good business operation. In public 
administration we are just beginning 
to realize that traffic safety is a vital 
part of good government and good 
politics. 

Why has traffic safety so often been 
kicked around in the political arena 
and why have lawmakers so frequently 
been reluctant to enact the laws and 
provide the budgets which you people 
know are needed? The answer to this 
question, I feel, involves many factors, 
but most important, it serves to point 
up the definite lack of understanding 
between the people who make the laws 
and those who administer or enforce 
them. How this lack can be corrected 
depends in large measure on the edu- 
cational and selling job which the pro- 





fessionals in the field can do with your 
legislators. This job must be done on 
a factual and realistic basis and not. 
as so often attempted in the past, on 
a basis of guess, emotional thinking or 
mere opinion. 


When we started to plan our trafhic 
safety program in Indiana last year, 
we found we lacked many of the facts 
that would help to convince our legis- 
lature of our needs. Fortunately, we 
did have the Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities Analyses from the preceding 
year, and we made full use of this 
valuable tool in our planning. The 
Inventory showed us what was already 
being done, how it was being done, 
and it also served to point out our 
greatest weaknesses. For example: In 
driver licensing we found that 97 per 
cent of our applicants were passing 
their tests on first trial. Even the rank 
amateur knows there is plenty wrong 
right there. The Inventory showed us 
that our law enforcement continued 
the decline which had been evident 
for several years. Indiana’s rank in 
this field of endeavor dropped from 
lith to 30th nationally from 1950 to 
1951. No guesswork here, Just facts. 


In state safety organization Indiana 
ranked 7th among their group of eight 
states, and 31st nationally. In traffic 
legislation we were at the bottom. In 
trafic and highway engineering we 
were poor. Only about one-fourth of 
our high school graduates were getting 
behind-the-wheel training. In_ total, 
we were ranked 42nd nationally, and 
the record made it clear why this was 
so. 

This information, coupled with the 
fact that traffic safety had been kicked 
about like a football for many years, 
was convincing evidence that drastic 
action on the part of our lawmakers 
was needed. This section was started 
and we feel that we are on the road 
toward establishment and operation of 
an effective traffic safety program in 
our state. 


I am convinced that we, as legis- 
lators, must accept the fact that the 
fantastic death toll on our streets and 
highways is a vital part of our respon- 
sibility, and that we cannot continue to 
pass this responsibility on to others. 
In accident prevention a vital responsi- 
bility rests squarely on the shoulders 
of those charged with the official func- 
tions of government. If we as legis- 
lators avoid, evade or quibble about 
accepting our obligations, how can we 
expect law enforcement officials, motor 
vehicle administrators, traffic engineers 
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orizons Unlimited 


By Carlton Alexander, 


Safety Director, McLean Trucking Company, 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


(Second of two installments of the Author's address to Joint Session of NSC Transit and Com- 
mercial Vehicle Sections at 41st National Safety Congress. Mr. Alexander is the 1953 winner 
of the Marcus A. Dow Award—top honor to America’s top fleet safety engineer.) 


Installment II 

ESIDES analyzing the causes of 

accidents, we should give a great 
deal of thought to analyzing our acci- 
dent prevention effort. When it is pos- 
sible to do so we could determine the 
amount and kind of effort put forth, 
either in man-hours, dollars and cents, 
Or assign a numerical value to it, and 
periodically determine the correlation 
between the effort put forth and the 
effectiveness of such effort. Through 
this means, when a particular kind of 
effort has reached the point of dimin- 
ishing returns, additional effort, if 
available, could be directed toward 
some other phase of the work. 

As a result of accident analysis, we 
have found that accident causes, or 
factors which contribute to accidents, 
can all be placed into two broad 
categories. These categories are: (1) 
objective factors, and (2) subjective 
factors. The objective factors are the 
objects, those things that can be seen 
or feit which contribute to accidents. 
The subjective factors are those factors 
which emanate from the driver. Some 
of the subjective factors may not be 
literally under control of the driver, 
even though they come from him, 
e. g. speed of perception or of re- 
sponse, tendency to be too dominant 
or aggressive, etc.—they lie within the 
driver but he may not control them. 

In our attempt to remove the ob- 
jective factors we must give considera- 
tion to: (1) providing the worker 
with a safe tool with which to work, 
to us this means the truck itself; (2) 
providing the worker with a safe 
place in which to work; and (3) pro- 
viding him with safe working condi- 
tions. Now let us look at each of 
these three items separately, and 
weigh what is presently being done 
and at the same time try and visualize 
what can be done 

The Vehicle—Is it not true that 
the present scope of activity, with re- 
gards to making the vehicle safe, in- 


volves varying degrees of inspection 
and maintenance? Although we must 
admit that we are far from being 
pleased with the overall job of inspec- 
tion and maintenance, throughout the 
whole industry, we must recognize 
that the epitome of success in that 
area would still not provide us with 
completely safe vehicles. 

Very little can be said for the im- 
provements in the design of the ve- 
hicle, from the standpoint of accident 
prevention. All of the gauges and 
indicators require that the driver re- 
move his eyes from the roadway in 
order to see that they are operating 
properly. Most of the devices which 
control the movement of the vehicle 
require some special attention of the 
driver, rather than permit him to 
devote his entire attention to the 
maneuvering of the vehicle. Driver 
visibility, heat, ventilation, driver com- 
fort, and many other things need the 
attention of design engineers. 

There are many other things about 
the vehicle itself which need consid- 
erable aftention. To name a few: 


1. Better control of maximum speeds, 


The Author 


More braking power and improved 
braking mechanisms. 


Lower center of gravity of trailers. 
Color designing of vehicles directed 
toward visual perceptibility. 
Improved steering mechanisms. 
Transmission gear ratios which will 
tend to provide a more constant 
speed for up-hill and down-grade 
operation. 


Automatic transmission which will 
tend to overcome the dislike, on 
the part of drivers, for “shifting 
down.” Also to overcome the 
amount of effort dissipated by 
drivers in shifting gears. 

A Safe Place—Without variation, 
when the statement is made that our 
drivers need a safe place in which to 
work, such statement is received with 
complete apathy. This arises from the 
fact that people immediately think of 
the congestion on our streets and 
aighways and, of course, have the 
feeling that the fleet safety engineer 
can do little, if anything, to alleviate 
the situation. They fail to give cog- 
nizance to the fact that approximately 
30 per cent of fleet accidents occur 
on the company’s own property and 
at customers’ places of business. 
Therefore, if our own properties, and 
those of our customers, could be made 
completely safe places in which to 
work, we could anticipate a decided 
reduction in our accident rate. 

It is often the case that the layout 
and design of physical properties 
around terminal areas contribute to 
our accident rate. The specific things 
referred to here are: entrances to and 
exits from such areas; radii of turns 
necessitated in the movement of ve- 
hicles in terminal areas; improper 
lighting for night time work; inade- 

uate or improperly arranged parking 
facilities; embankments; fences; utility 
poles; service lanes; and many others. 

Needless to say, at our customers’ 
places of business the identical or 
worse situation exists. It must be 
recognized that a great number of 
our customers’ plants were not orig- 
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Pat O'Brien 


(Pat O’Brien is one of 20 stars who contributed brief safety appeals for a 
radio transcription distributed by the National Safety Council. More than 1,350 
stations have requested the transcription for use in public interest sustaining spots.) 


ee are you getting all the speed you can out of that car of yours? 
Or are you getting all the zing you can out of long life by letting 
horse-sense hold a tight rein on horsepower? And how about your 
family? Do you want to give them a bang-up good time or a bang- 
up tragedy? You know, you’ve got the answer—it’s just a little 


common-sense—a steady hand on the wheel—and a patient foot on 
that gas pedal. Come on. How about it? Remember, the life you 


save may be your own! 


inally planned to accommodate truck 
traffic, and in many cases conversions 
have been made but such conversions 
have not been fully adequate to ful- 
fill the needs of this ever progressing 
industry. 

A careful analysis of our accident 
experience will pinpoint the location 
of our trouble, both at terminal areas 
and at customers’ places of business. 
After the trouble-spots have been lo- 
cated, it is our responsibility to rem- 
edy the situation. Conferences with 
management and with customers 
where the true facts can be presented 
usually bring the desired results, par- 
ticularly if a practical solution—based 
upon sound traffic engineering prin- 
ciples—can be offered. It might be 
wise in most cases to obtain the ad- 
vice of a qualified traffic engineer in 
helping to arrive at a suggested solu- 
tion. 

In all cases it is deemed wise to 
submit plans for new terminal fa- 
cilities to the scrutiny of the traffic 
engineer, in order that we may be 
assured that hazards will not be built 
into such facilities. The cost of such 
service is certainly not prohibitive and 
the returns may be manifold. 
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Pat O’BriEN 
VBC Star 


Through diligent thought and 
painstaking effort much can be done 
to make the streets and highways 
safer places in which our drivers may 
work. First consideration must be 
given to our operating aithority and 
the safest routes established within 
the confines of such authority. By-pass 
routes around congested city traffic 
must be established whenever possible 
to do so. When not possible, then we 
must use the less congested streets, 
with due consideration to maneuver- 
ability of turns and other hazards. The 
same is true of highway routes; we 
should use the less congested, safest 
routes, and at the same time remain 
within the scope of our operating 
authority. 

If after we establish the safest 
possible routes we still find danger 
areas, which are indicated by factual 
analysis, then our next step is to take 
such factual information to the city 
or state traffic engineers and seek 
their aid in the attempt to remove the 
existing hazards. Where such condi- 
tions exist, we usually find that the 
governmental agencies are equally 
anxious to alleviate them. 


Safe Working Conditions—Much 


study needs be done in the area of 
providing drivers with safe working 
conditions. Would it not be interest- 
ing to see the results of a study which 
showed the difference between the 
operating efficiency of drivers operat- 
ing on a schedule which permitted a 
top speed of 45 miles per hour, with 
designated rest stops, for an eight- 
hour period versus a schedule which 
permitted the driver to use his own 
discretion with regard to speed, rest 
stops, and hours of service? Are there 
not many interesting questions which 
could be answered, by controlled 
studies, pertaining to schedules, hours 
of service, regularity of work, and 
time off? 

Additional factors could be ana- 
lyzed regarding rest facilities, eating 
facilities, diet, financial circumstances, 
domestic problems, and many others. 
Is it beyond the realm of imagination 
to visualize specific schedules for truck 
operators, operated over designated 
routes, regulated speeds, designated 
rest stops, controlled hours of work 
and rest, as is done by bus companies, 
air lines, and others. 

In our attempt to remove subjective 
causes of accidents, we find that the 
three areas wherein we can work are: 
(1) selection; (2) training; and (3) 
supervision. Much has been done in 
these areas in the past decade but with 
the development of each new thought 
or idea, we must utilize the results of 
each new thought or idea to develop 
even newer thoughts and ideas. 

Selection—We have made much 
progress in personnel selection, prin- 
cipally as a result of the enormous 
amount of work which has been done 
by psychologists. We have been 
provided with newer techniques and 
better methods of conducting an in- 
terview; we have been given more 
adequate batteries of testing devices; 
and better means of personnel investi- 
gation have been provided. The need, 
as relates to personnel selection, is not 
only a closer fitting of the availabi 
techniques to our situation, but «iso 
the development of techniques whicii 
are more specifically designed for our 
particular purpose. 

Those instruments, which have 
been developed by the psychological 
profession, have generally been de- 
signed to apply to masses of people 
or the general population. If a refine- 
ment of these instruments could be 
made to fit our specific needs, not only 
could a more closely defined predic- 
tion be made, but much time and 
money also could be saved in the ad- 
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Push-button parking is featured at new garage in downtown 
Los Angeles. Five-story, automatic “pigeonhole parker” re- 
quires only one attendant, even during business rush. Auto- 
matic lift deposits car in vacant space. Garage stores 128 
cars in 60x90-foot area usually required for only 30 cars. 


Hot highway item from Boston. New Aerial Highway will boast 
hottest access ramps in the land. Steam-heated pipe network 
circulates mixture of water and anti-freeze, to melt ice and 
snow. When completed, engineers say, Beantown’s express- 
way will have the largest snow melting system in the country. 


News and Views 


rP.HE IRREPRESSIBLE American sense of humor turns 
up in the oddest places. Making light of inconven- 
ience is an old American custom. The following tongue-in- 
cheek message was posted in 
a roadside cafe which fronted 
on a highway undergoing ex- 
tensive, and rather prolonged, 
construction repairs. 


Grin and 
Bear it 


The sign spoofed: “You are now traveling on State 
Hazard No. — through the courtesy of the Highway Com- 
mission. Proceed with caution and travel in either ditch. 
If your vehicle still operates after the trip; drop back, we 
serve good coffee. This is the only peacetime highway 
equipped with foxholes.”’ 

The way some people drive, foxholes might come in 
handy, at that. 





CAPEGOATS for the slaughter on our highways are 

many. The Oregon Traffic Safety Division Bulletin 
recently took exception to the excuses which serve as “‘whip- 
ping boys’ to cover up the 
primary cause of traffic acci- 
dents—human failure. The 
Bulletin tore into driver atti- 
tude, as follows: 

“We blame speed. We blame drinking drivers. We 
blame highways. In fact, we blame everything and every- 
one but ourselves, the drivers. To find the real cause of 
licensed suicide, it is necessary to make what seem to be 
rather obvious statements: 


No Excuse 
For Murder 


“A car does not go out of control until a driver loses 
control over the vehicle. 

“An accelerator does not go to the floorboards unless 
it is pushed there. 

“Speed, alone, does not kill until a driver allows it to 
become greater than his ability to control. 

‘Most cars are mechanically defective because the own- 
ers have allowed them to become so. 

“Highways, or bad weather conditions, do not, in them- 
selves, cause collisions. 
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Mrs. Richard Wakeman, Union Mills, Ind., holds her car as 
wind threatens to rock it from precarious perch. Mrs. Wake- 
man was driving about 50 mph when left front wheel came off. 
Car went off road, swerved back into path of rolling wheel, 
tipped, plunked down on the wheel, kept a delicate balance. 


With highway police using radar to detect speeders, some 
drivers are trying various gimmicks to offset electronic 
eye. Static belt (left), is example. Belt may eliminate 
static shocks, but won’t fool radar needle (right). Police 
say it would take a complex radio set-up to do the trick. 


PRISON AREA 
| PLEASE DO NOT 
| PICK UP 


| HITCH-HIKERS 


Drivers who pick up hitch-hikers after they read this sign 
are flirting with the undertaker. Reflectorized warning is 
one of many posted near the State Prison, Lansing, Kansas. 
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“These are the scapegoats . . . excuses of people who 
verdrive their ability, drive faster than common sense 
dictates, drink when they know they cannot drink and drive 
sensibly, pass on hills and curves, and always assume, ‘It 
can’t happen to me’.” 

Traffic claimed 38,000 lives, in 1952. 
plete figures for 1953 are not yet available, the way they 


Although com- 


are running, last year’s death toll might be higher than 
that of the year before. More than 38,000 will die, 
1,350,000 will be injured, and the cost of these accidents 
will reach a staggering total of $33/, billions. Of course, 
no amount of money could ever begin to pay for the suf- 
fering and grief wrought by accidents. 

America’s traffic record is a disgrace to a civilized nation. 

Some drivers will disagree; but they will be wrong 
many of them, unfortunately, dead wrong. 





IGGEST switch of the year in state safety programs 

happened in North Dakota, when Governor C. Nor- 

man Brunsdale put representatives of press and radio at 
the top of the strategy list. 

Governor Brunsdale called 

Governor 


z them first, gave them the 
Pulls Switch ler ~S 


gruesome details of what traf- 
fic accidents were costing in 
lives, injuries and property damage. He briefed them on 
what the state might do to remedy the situation, and then 
asked for help in meeting the problem. 

The press and radio answered the challenge, dug into 
the situation and promised some startling solutions. 

All too often, in the past, press and radio have been 
told about safety campaigns after it was too late to make 
any changes. In the North Dakota set-up, public infor- 
mation media work with state officials and committees. 

Newspapers, as well as radio and television stations, 
keep a sensitive thumb on the public pulse. Governor 
Brunsdale plans to make use of this, to help educate the 
driving public on the state’s serious trafic problem. 

Sounds like a sensible approach to the most important 


job anyone could tackle—saving lives. 





UDGES have little, if any, sympathy for drinking drivers. 
A Midwestern magistrate was hearing a case which in- 
volved a collision where both drivers had been ‘under 
the influence’” when the mis- 

hap occurred. 
Jurist Jars 


Ane P Said the judge: “I wish 
Drinking Drivers , 


to commend you two drinking 
drivers for running into each 
other instead of some innocent person. If this sort of thing 
can be encouraged, I think we may have hit upon the so- 


lution of a serious problem.” THE END 
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By Hallie L. Myers 


Director of Safety and Employee Relations, 
Indianapolis Railways, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ROM time to 

time we should 

cast a critical eye 

over our beliefs to 

see if our slips 

are showing — to 

see if what we have been accepting as 
truth is really true. 

It is my purpose to review some 
widely held beliefs concerning transit 
safety, try to debunk some of them 
or at least show that there are two 
sides to every one of them. I don't 
ask you to agree with me. I hope 
you will think about them. 


The term “Sacred Cow” is derived 


from the belief of some groups in 
India that the souls of their ancestors 
have returned to earth in cattle. The 
cow is therefore a sacred animal—un- 
touchable. All of us have seen, at 
times, some evidence of ancestor wor 
ship in the transit industry. Certain 
things just aren't done—largely be 
cause we have never done it that way. 
Perhaps some of these untouchables 
are holding us back 


We have, generally, chosen different 


roads hoping to reach our goal of 
transit safety. We have met with vary- 
ing success. Perhaps all of us can 
point with pride to some outstanding 
gains and we are all inclined to gloss 
over any backward motion by blaming 
it onto outside influence or lack of 
co-operation of other departments. It 
does not necessarily follow that any of 
us has the right plan. On the con- 
trary the right one will probably be 
made up of parts of the many. This 
has fostered one of the Sacred Cows 

that a transit safety program has to 
be hand tailored for each individual 
company. 1 don't believe it. 


No one has developed a program 
complete in one package, spelling out 
in detail the steps, techniques and rules 
to follow, which can be handed from 
one to the other with reasonable guar- 
anty of good results. Probably no one 
is going to do it, but I believe a group 
can do it and that it must be done 
before we solve our problems. 


Each of us wants our safety program 
to be different from all the rest—spe- 
cially tailored for our own company. 
We want different awards, different 


¢ Gated , OF SAFETY 


posters, different pamphlets, different 
contests, different rules. Why? All 
of us have the same basic problems. 
Certainly there are basic approaches 
we can agree on. Our accidents, with 
some accentuation due to weather or 
terrain, spring from the same causes. 
Surely enough time has been spent 
through the years in trial and error, in 
testing and exchanging ideas, that we 
should be able to produce a uniform 
plan of attack on all fronts—not one 
that is one-sided and leaves danger 
spots untouched. If we can let’s do it. 
If we can’t let’s admit it and step out 
of the way for some one who can. It’s 
time to rise above experimentation. 
What does transit management want 
for its safety dollars? It wants results 
in dollars and cents. It wants the best 
program that our training and vd 
rience can devise. It wants to be able 
to get from the National Safety Coun- 
cil a detailed statement of safety ac- 
tivities that are fundamental ; directions 
and methods for carrying out these 
activities; a list of all aids recom- 
mended and available for use; 2 close 
approximation of the total cost of an 
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adequate program and the amount of 
personnel needed, and an annual in- 
ventory or check list of essentials that 
may be used to determine whether the 
plan as carried out on their property 
is being properly administered and, if 
not, what is lacking. 


It is easy to say 
that the Council 
should do this but 
we are the Coun- 
cil. A working 
Committee of this 

group should be able to produce a 
Transit Safety Manual containing all 
the essential elements of a sound pro- 
gram and an Annual Inventory check 
list to be used by managements as a 
yard stick to measure the efficiency of 
their Safety Departments. A similar 
manual for Industrial Safety has been 
prepared. Such a thing would fit in 
weil with Transit Pars now being de- 
veloped and accepted by transit man- 
agements. I am sure most of them 
would welcome such a tool. It might 
wake them up to some of their weak 
points and it would certainly shake 
some of us out of the magnolias. Let's 
work on the best program rather than 
specially tailored ones. 


Another Sacred Cow—is that our 
accident problem is different from all 
other fleet operators. 1 don’t believe 
it is basically different so far as traffic 
accidents are concerned. 


Traffic accidents arise from a com- 
bination of conditions. There are only 
six major conditions producing traffic 
accidents and a considerable number 
of variations of the six conditions. All 
trafic accidents spring from one or 
more, usually more of these six con- 
ditions which are the same for buses, 
trucks, taxicabs, automobiles, motor 
cycles or bicycles. These are: 

Weather Condition Vehicle Condition 


Light Condition Traffic Condition 
Street Condition Driver Condition _ 


Often all of these contribute to an 
accident. It is seldom that one alone 
is present. Our traffic accident prob- 
lem, then becomes one of eliminating 
or compensating for these conditions. 
That is the exact problem facing cities, 
states, fleet operators and private citi- 
zens everywhere. There is nothing se- 
cret or mysterious or basically different 
about it. It merely proves that the 
transit safety director has a community 
of interest with everyone else in the 
traffic safety movement. If and when 
the problem of traffic accident preven- 
tion is solved for the public the same 
remedy will apply to transit companies. 
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You can’t operate millions of miles 
daily on city streets and successfully 
argue that our problem is basically 
different from the other users of the 
street. 


Another Sacred Cow is—that our 
operators are professionals and as such 
are immune from the faults of other 
drivers. If it pleases their vanity to 
tell them so, I have no objection but 
for us to think that way is dangerous. 


Our operators are not professionals 
until they have proven that they are. 
In recent years many of us have had 
an abnormal turnover rate. We have 
had to hire many new men and women. 
Many of these persons have never 
driven anything larger than the family 
car before joining us. Most of them 
had no professional training in that. 
If you have the remotest idea that any 
training school will turn one of these 
trainees into a pro in three or four 
weeks I have news for you. You don't 
make a man a pro by putting your uni- 
form on him any more than you change 
the traffic experience of a policeman 
by giving him a badge and whistle. It 
takes time and training and experience 
and judgment to make a pro out of 
your best trainee. This may seem to 
be a trivial matter to list as a Sacred 
Cow but this type of thinking leads up 
to expect our people to know things 
which they have never been taught or 
at least have never understood. Let's 
not use the term “‘professional’’ loosely. 


Another Sacred 
Cow is—that op- 
erators should be 
punished for seri- 
ous accidents. Pen- 
alties are meted 
out on the theory that they will pre- 
vent others from having serious acci- 
dents. I doubt this and I doubt if a 
suspension for an accident ever helped 
anyone. If we do it to impress others, 
then we must believe that operators 
have accidents deliberately. I don’t 
think they do. I am sure that operators 
violate rules, sometimes deliberately, 
and these safety rule violations lead to 
accidents. Where, then, should the 
penalty lie? On the rule violation and 
not on the accident! and under 
good supervision it comes before the 
accident, striking at the cause, not after 
we are clearing up the wreckage. 
Sure, I believe in penalties, but not 
for accidents. Let’s use our penalties 
against causes not against results and 
let’s get away from the medieval prac- 
tice of sacrificing a good operator when 


he is involved in a serious accident 
just to save the face of supervision 
which should have corrected the fault 
before the accident. If supervision is 
good, safety rule violation reports will 
often point out the man who is going 
to have the accident before he has it. 
Penalize him then. If a man has too 
many accidents you can’t cure the trou- 
ble by trying to scare it out of him. 
You either do it by counseling, re- 
training or getting rid of him before 
he breaks the company. 


Another Sacred 

Cow is—that acct- 

dents are either 

chargeable or non- 

chargeable. I don’t 

know who in the 

distant past thought up the idea but 
it has spread like crab grass in the 
front lawn and is just as undesirable. 


In my opinion our practice of so 
classifying accidents is open to serious 
question for two reasons. First, our 
total information, conflicting and other- 
wise, makes it extremely difficult to 
reconstruct the accident. This means 
that the best of our classification sys- 
tems are less than 100 per cent perfect. 
Being imperfect we let many go as 
non-chargeable when they are not and 
we stir up the righteous indignation 
of the operator when the error is the 
other way. 

Second, when we use such a classi- 
fication we set up in the minds of our 
operators the idea that about 70 per 
cent of all their accidents can be dis- 
regarded and forgotten. It is an open 
invitation to them to forget those not 
chargeable. 


We must Sa more stress on avoid- 


ing all accidents. Again—what does 
management expect of a safety pro- 
gram; a reduction of chargeable acci- 
dents or a reduction of all accidents ? 
Which cost the most money? Have 
you made an effort to find out? It 
may surprise you to learn that the av- 
erage cost of a non-chargeable accident 
is greater than the average cost of 
the chargeable—and when there are 
twice as many of the non-chargeable 
you see where your money goes. 


If you argue that an operator should 
not be held accountable for non-charge- 
able accidents why should we use these 
accidents in determining company 
standing in National Safety Council 
and American Transit Association con- 
tests? They don’t ask us whether or 
not the accidents are chargeable. Why ? 
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Sacred 
Cows 
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Is it because they don’t crust us to 
grade properly, because they know we 
can't grade accurately or because they 
know that in the end it makes no 
difference? If such a system is good 
for companies why isn’t it good for 
men ? 

Let’s get ourselves in a position to 
review the whole record of the man 
without ourselves ruling out two-thirds 
of the accidents. 

Another Sacred Cow is—that you 
can buy safety with cash or merchan- 
dise awards. 1 believe in recognition 
pins and cards for good safety records 
but I am cold on cash or merchandise 
awards. We pay our men for good 
service. If we can get more safety by 
paying more why doesn’t each general 
pay increase bring a corresponding re- 
duction in accidents. If $50 per year 
will make your men reduce accidents 
why be half safe, why not give $100 
and be rid of B.O. entirely. For years 
our company gave a cash award for 
safety that cost us about $30,000 an- 
nually. Last year we abolished it and 
kept only the N.S.C Safe Driver 
Award. Last year we had our lowest 
number of accidents of any year since 
the war. This year we are about 15 
per cent below last year. 

Another Sacred Cow is—that the 
proper measure of the safety of a com- 
pany is the number of accidents per 
mile or per passenger. Such a system 
permits Company X with 100 accidents 
and $10,000 accident costs to be beateii 
out by Company Y with 99 accidents 
and $100,000 in accident costs with 
10 injured and one killed. 

We often see companies win na- 
tional honors for transit safety whose 
cost ratio in terms of revenue is two 
or three times as great as ours. We 
are told that this is due to ambulance- 
chasing lawyers, a claims conscious 
public and unfavorable courts. We 
know this is true in part but—it is 
just barely possible that it may have 
something to do with severity. No 
system is quite fair that attaches as 
much significance to an accidental 
fender brush in heavy traffic as to a 
bus driven head on into an abutment. 
Many things besides miles operated 
or passengers carricd enter into the 
accident picture. Of course, it is im- 
possible to weigh them all but some 
weight should be given to severity. 


Hildegarde 


(Hildegarde is one of 20 stars who contributed brief safety appeals for a radio 


transcription distributed by the National Safety Council. More than 1,350 stations 


have requested the transcriptio: for use in public interest sustaining spots.) 


OU know, sometimes you can tell if a passing car is being driven 


by a man or a woman, just by the way the driver acts. The man 


is sometimes the big “I am,” who can’t stand to follow a slow car 


until it’s safe to pass. But let’s face it, ladies—some women do seem 


to specialize in “day dream driving.” They just don’t pay attention 


to what they are doing. Now, please don’t you be guilty of these 


dangerous acts. The National Safety Council says: “Drive carefully, 


whether you are man or woman.” 


-HILDEGARDE 
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Another Sacred Cow is—that there 
should be careful on-the-scene investi- 
gation of all accidents, accompanied 
by pictures, diagrams, etc. This de- 
pends on how much time and staff you 
have, how much you want to spend 
and whether you are trying to win a 
law suit, impress the board of directors 
or prevent accidents. 


We have let a lot of ae pee 


be shaped by the teaching of industrial 
safety specialists who have their opera- 
tions neatly centralized for them and 
under direct supervision. We must not 
forget that we can’t put a guard on 
an intersection like you do on a ma- 
chine, and, if we could, there are hun- 
dreds of intersections just like it else- 
where on our system. I am not against 


accident investigation but, if we try to 
investigate each one, we are letting 
ourselves get trapped on a treadmill 
that takes our time and energy, looks 
pretty as an exhibit and prong. sas 
little. We need to study the obvious 
more than to investigate the obscure. 

Any traffic safety specialist worth 
his salt knows the basic causes of acci- 
dents. He knows there are conditions 
about which he can do little or nothing 
but there is always some condition 
which, if not present, would have pre- 
vented the accident. You will find one 
or more of the following variations of 
driver conditions in nine-tenths of all 
transit vehicle accidents: 

Following too close 


To Page . 








“T-Square Jones”’ 


E ARE indebted to General Motors Corporation's publication 
GM FOLKS for the cartoon story by Bob Donovan which appears 
on the opposite page. A series of cartoon skits on one-armed drivers was 
sent to us for use by Milten E. Mimblow, director of GM’s Publications 
Section. Others wiil appear in future issues. We hope you like them. 
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AND HIS 
LATEST 
INVENTION 


“T- SQUARE JONES pil 


WHAT DO YOU 
THINK OF MY 
LATEST INVENTION, 
JOE ? --- IT’S 
DESIGNED FOR 
THOSE WHO DRIVE 
WITH ONLY ONE 
HAND ON THE 
STEERING WHEEL 


WILL M 








YES -- THIS GADGET OF 
MINE WILL DO AWAY WITH 
“ONE ARM DRIVING” ONCE 
AND FOR ALL-- I'M CALLING 
IT THE “EXTRA PAW” 
THEY'LL SELL LIKE 


YOU MEAN 
THOSE 
MENACES 
TO SAFETY, 
“ THE 
ONE ARM 


DRIVERS ? 























WELL -- TAKE MY ABOVE SKETCH 
FOR EXAMPLE, JOE -- THE “EXTRA 
PAW” SERVES AS A HEAD REST 
FOR THE “LAZY TYPE OF DRIVER-- 
IT ENABLES HIM TO REST HIS 
NOGGIN AND STILL STEER 
WITH BOTH HANDS ---- 
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-- AND YOU CAN SEE 
HOW MY “EXTRA PAW” 

WOULD WORK FOR THE 
“ROOF HOLDERUPPER” 





























You caw SEE WHAT A 

BOON MY CREATION WOULD 

BE TO THE “ROMEO” TYPE -- 

RE WOULD HAVE BOTH 

ARMS FREE FOR DRIVING 
DUTY 











“THE “WOLFE” WOULDN'T HAVE 

TO MOVE AN ARM TO WAVE AT 

A PRETTY GIRL -- JUST A FEW 

SHRUGS OF HIS SHOULDER --- 
eT 


I'm 
AFRAID YOUR 

















WHAT'S YOUR 





NO! 


THEY MUST REALIZE THAT 


OPINION, JOE -- 
DO YOU THINK 
THE “ONE ARM 
DRIVERS” 
WOULD USE 


WHAT THEY 
SHOULD USE 
IS A LITTLE 
COMMON 
SENSE -- 








IT TAKES TWO HANDS OWN 
TAE STEERING WHEEL TO 
KEEP THEIR CARS UNDER 
PROPER CONTROL ---_ 
“THE ONE ARM DRIVER 
ENDANGERS NOT ONLY HIS 
OWN LIFE BUT TROSE OF 
PEDESTRIANS AND OTHER 
MOTORISTS — 
AS WELL-- 











LIKE FUN 
IT AINT 27 
IT MAKES 
A SWELL 


BACK 
SCRATCHER 


“EXTRA PAW” 
JUST _ISN'T 
PRACTICAL. 
“T- SQUARE” 








Change Accident Definitions 


TP HE National Conference on Uni- 

form Traffic Accident Statistics has 
approved changes to the manual “Uni- 
form Definitions of Motor Vehicle 
Accidents.” Most of tnese changes fol- 
low recommendations of the 1952 
President's Highway Safety Confer- 
ence. Changes are effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1954 and a revised edition of 
the manual is now available. 

There are two principal changes. 
One concerns the definitior of a motor- 
vehicle accident injury and the other 
pertains to the classification of acci- 
dents by location. 

The old definition of motor-vehicle 
accident injury—receiving or requiring 
medical attention within 12 months— 
has long been considered inadequate 
and a for some of the wide 
ranges found in injury accident experi- 
ence. A new definition was considered 
desirale, based on objective symptoms 
determinable at the scene of the acci- 
dent. 

The new definition, replacing Sec- 
tion 7.00, reads: 

“Section 7.00. Motor-vehicle acci- 
dent injury—A motor-vehicle accident 
injury in any nonfatal bodily harm 
received in a motor-vehicle accident, 
which can be included in any one of 
the following groups: (a) Bleeding 
wound, distorted member, or any con- 
dition that required that the victim be 
carried from the scene of the accident, 
(b) Other visible injuries such as 
bruises, abrasions, swelling, limping or 
other painful movement, (c) Com- 
plaint of pain, without visible signs of 
injury; Of Momentary unconscious- 
ness.” 

The new definition should be easier 
to use. Objective symptoms determin- 
able at the scene should prove to be of 
more practical application than meth- 
ods necessary under the old definition. 
Such symptoms will be visible to the 
individual or investigator, thus elim- 
inating the judgment factor inate 
necessary to determine if medical treat- 
ment was needed. 

Recognizing the fact that present 
urban-rural classification methods have 
not been satisfactory, a new classifica- 
tion of accidents by location was ap- 
proved as an appendix to the manual. 

An important factor in the circum- 
stances of a motor-vehicle accident is 
the nature or characteristics of the 
place where it occurs, that is, city or 
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rural locality, built-up neighborhood 
or open country, expressway or city 
street. 

The Committee on Definitions of the 
National Conference on Uniform 
Traffic Accident Statistics believes that 
facts about three attributes of the loca- 
tion are needed to adequately describe 
it for purposes of compiling statistics 
with which to compare the pr erie 
of one locality with others of similar 
characteristics. hey are (1) urban or 
rural character of the location, as meas- 
ured by the number of inhabitants liv- 
ing within known boundaries, (2) the 
building density, i.e., built-up or not 
built-up, and (3) the type of roadway, 
i.e., limited access, city street, local 
road, 

The definition of urban and rural 
for classifying the place of accident in 
terms of its population-size reads: 

“Urban includes all incorporated 
places of 2,500 inhabitants or more 
and all areas classified as urban under 
special rules followed in the 1940 
census’ relating to population-size and 
density. All other areas are classified 
as rural. 

“Classification by size is as follows: 
Urban: 

Places of 100,000 or more 
Places of 25,000 to 100,000 
Places of 10,000 to 25,000 
Places of 2,500 to 10,000 

Rural: Areas not falling in the cate- 
gories above. 

“Urban places of 25,000 and over 
may be further grouped by popula- 
tion size as: 

Places of 250,000 or more 
Places of 100,000 to 250,000 
Places of 50,000 to 100,000 
Places of 25,000 to 50,000 


“The above definition is recom- 
mended for use in compiling motor-ve- 
hicle accident statistics because the 
boundaries of incorporated places are 
established and known to local police 
and traffic authorities who complete 
accident reports. Equally important is 
the fact that figures on motor-vehicle 
registrations are compiled according to 
this definition and comparable popula- 
tion data were enumerated in 1950. 
These figures can be used to compute 
accident or death rates for specific 
urban places or groups of urban places 
for comparison with other areas. 

“It is recognized that this classifi- 
cation system is only one part of the 
answer to the need for statistics that 


relate to the location of accident. When 
practical and adequate definitions of 
the other characteristics mentioned 
above are developed, it is anticipated 
that they will be included in the man- 
ual.” 


This definition differs from the 1950 
Census definition which includes as 
urban certain densely settled urban 
fringe areas, both incorporated and un- 
incorporated, around large cities, and 
some other unincorporated places of 
2,500 inhabitants or more. Difficulties 
encountered in obtaining maps or de- 
termining boundaries of such areas 
made the 1950 Census definition im- 
practical for purposes of compilation 
of accident statistics. 

The following has been added to 
Section 11.02 Motor-vehicle accidents 
allocated according to geographic 
boundaries—because of the increasing 
tendency to exclude from an area's fig- 
ures any which can be disposed of 
otherwise: 

‘“Motor-vehicle accidents on traffic- 
ways administered by independent 
agencies such as turnpike, parkway, 
military, or freeway authorities or com- 
missions may be classified in a separate 
category from accidents on other trafhic- 
ways in a geographical area, but they 
shall be shown in the total for the area 
(city, town, State) .” 

Thus, all accidents, deaths, and in- 
juries, occurring within a specific geo- 
graphic area must be counted against 
the accident, death, injury, etc., record 
of that area. They can, however, for 
purposes of classification, summariza- 
tion, and comparison, also be recorded 
by jurisdiction. For example, if an 
accident, death, injury, occurs on a por- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Turnpike that 
is within the geographical boundaries 
of a city, the accident, death, injury, 
etc., must be included in the totals for 
the city. It can, however, also be 
shown in a separate sub-total category 
for accidents, deaths, injury, etc., oc- 
curring on traficways under special 
jurisdiction, thus allowing the city to 
separate those cases over which they 
do not have enforcement or engineer- 
ing jurisdiction. 

In addition to the foregoing major 
1140 areas, principally in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island. 

To Page 26 
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Fe hain: gigi 500 officials and other persons in- 
terested in the traffic safety problem met in Oakland, 
Calif., Friday, Dec. 4, for the Second Annual Mayors’ 
Safety Conference. Resolutions were passed at the various 
section meetings and the recommendations included the use 
of unmarked vehicles and speed measuring devices by the 
state highway patrol and city police departments. The 
group also urged all cities of more than 10,000 population 
within the Eastbay area to participate in the Nationa! Traffic 
Safety Inventory. Union-management programs for off- 
the-job safety by industrial firms were also recommended. 
James T. Blalock, vice president, Pacific Indemnity Com- 
pany, was the keynote speaker. Dr. W. Paul Reagor, presi- 
dent, Eastbay Chapter, was the general conference chairman. 
Twenty-two High Schools of the area were officially repre- 
sented at the Teen-Age session, one of the day’s high spots. 


No Black Flags for Omaha 

The manager of the Omaha Safety Council recently 
found himself .faced with the possibility of a $1,000 fine 
or five years in jail. ‘And all I was trying to do was get 
public attention focused on Omaha's traffic death record,” 
moaned manager Harry Hatcher. Omaha had an improved 
traffic record with nine deaths compared to 20 in 1952. 
On Nov. 1, the safety council began flying a Green Cross 
flag on the lawn of the Douglas County court house, for 
every deathless day. “We were aiming at 100 deathless 
days as a starter,” Hatcher explained. On the 98th death- 
less day, Saturday, Nov. 21, a young man on a motorcycle 
was thrown into the path of another car and died instantly. 
The battle was lost. So Hatcher went into phase two of his 
plan to make better drivers of Omaha motorists. He hoisted 
a black flag at the court house instead of the Green Cross 
Banner. That black flag flew just one and one-half hours. 
Hatcher was then informed it must come down because of 
a Nebraska state law passed in 1919, forbidding the flying 
of a black flag. And the penalty was $1,000 fine or five 
years in jail! ‘Our intention was not to desecrate the flag,” 
Hatcher emphasized, ‘‘but to get drivers to think and thus 
avoid accidents.” He now is exploring the possibility of 
putting the Green Cross emblem on the black flag to see 
if that will be acceptable. 


Fresno County Council Appoints Manager 

Walter C. Lunsford, 43, of Fullerton, Calif., assumed 
his duties as administrator of the newly organized Fresno 
County Safety Council on Nov. 16. Headquarters have 
been established at 507 North Fulton St., Fresno. Lunsford 
will be in charge of all activities, which will include safety 
on the streets and highways, in and about the homes, in 
the schools, on the farms, and in the industries and mer- 
cantile establishments of Fresno County. The new organi- 
zation plans to become a chapter of the National Safety 
Council. Lunsford was employed by the Northrop Avia- 
tion Company in Anaheim for the last year as personnel 
coordinator and safety director. Previously he served three 
years as the head of safety and driver education in the 
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((OLONEL ZIADDIN KHALATBARI, Special Adjutant to 

4 His Imperial Majesty, the Shah of Iran, receives identifica- 
tion card from Pat Sande, Green Cross volunteer, at Second 
Annual Eastbay Mayors’ Safety Conference held in Oakland, 
Calif., December 4. The head of the Iranian Police Academy 
is in the United States to study uraining methods and police 
administration at all levels. Tom Burke, left, Western Regional 
Office of the National Safety Council. greeted the distinguished 
visitor upon his arrival. 


Fullerton High School. In World War II, he served in the 
Navy as a lieutenant commander. Lunsford is a graduate 
of the University of Washington and also attended the 
University of Southern California. He has purchased a 
home in Fresno where he and his wife and two children 
will reside. 


Rhode Island Teenagers Meet 

The First Rhode Island Teenage Safety Conference, held 
in Providence, Nov. 2, was attended by 104 selected high 
school students from public, parochial and private schools 
throughout the state. The group represented 23,000 sec- 
ondary students. The conference was sponsored by the 
Safety Council Division of the Automobile Club of Rhode 
Island with cooperating organizations. Resolutions urged 
that driver training courses be given the same amount of 
credit and the same number of hours as other courses; also 
that driver education be made compulsory in all high 
schools of the state and for all children over 16 years who 
are physically and mentally able to drive a car. The young- 
sters also urged that ‘‘the use of the family car be left to 
the discretion of the parents’; also that a students’ court 
be established in the various high schools to provide pen- 
alties for student traffic violators. To Page 28 
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the Safety Lane re- 
d in St. Louis by the 
Company and spon- 
ion with the St. Louis 
got quite a kick out 
de film, “Dangerous 
which was billed as 


Tipton, an employee 


of Transit Casualty Company, made 
the original drawings available to the 
National Safety Council for reproduc- 
tion in Public Safety. 

C. R. Sypher, safety manager; M. G. 
Bullock, supervising engineer, and the 
artist enlisted the staff of their com- 
pany in the job of titling the provoca- 
tive drawings. More than 7,700 vis- 


ited the Safe-T Coach at the St. Louis 
Safety Lane and voted these drawings 
the hit of the show. 

Permission to reprint these draw- 
ings with proper credit is freely given 
by the National Safety Council, the 
artist, Jay Tipton, and the Transit Cas- 
ualty Company. 
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Campbell to Head NSC Western Region 


Eart F, CAMPBELL, for the past 
seven years manager of the National 
Safety Council’s Field Organization 
Department, takes over as director of 
the Council’s Western Region, effective 
January 1, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

In conjunction with directing safety 
in 11 Western States and the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii, he will 
manage the newly organized Califor- 
nia Highway Safety Council. 

The California Council, founded by 
a group of prominent business and 
civic leaders, plans a continuous and 
extensive program of accident preven- 
tion. The National Safety Council has 
accepted the invitation ot the Califor- 
nia group to sponsor its program and 
give advice in development and ad- 
ministration. Founders of the new 
Council have provided funds for a 
statewide program and have pledged 
continuing support. 

California chapters of the National 
Safety Council will play an important 
part in the plan. Cooperative action 
has already started. Lhe California 
Highway Safety Council and the Na- 
tional Safety Council hope to provide 
an improved pattern for statewide co- 
operation in accident prevention. 

Earl Campbell’s safety career goes 
back to 1935, when he became man- 
ager of the Seattle Safety Council. He 
later became director of safety for the 
State of Washington. 

In 1939 he was named managing 
director of the Portland Traffic com- 
mission. From 1942-1946 he was di- 
rector of the National Safety Council’s 
Western Region. 

In 1946 he came to Chicago to take 
over as manager of the NSC Field 
Organization Department. 

Mr. Campbell is a consultant to the 
President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, and an active member of the 
Committee on Organized Public Sup- 
port for the Conference. 


A member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, University of California Institute 
of Transportation and Traffic Engi- 
neering, he was honored with a full 
membership in the American Society 
of Safety Engineers in 1943. 


Nominations 
for Dow Award 

The opening of nominations for the 
1953 Marcus A. Dow Memorial Award 
has been announced by Walter A. 
tewart, president of the American 
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Earl F. Campbell 


Optical Co., and chairman of the 
award committee of judges. 

The award, designed to recognize, 
reward and faster high standards of 
professional achievement in the field 
of motor transportation safety engi- 
neering, was established in 1951 by the 
Greyhound Corp. through a grant to 
the National Safety Council. 

The winner will be selected in April. 
A cash award of $500 and the Dow 
Award plaque will go to the person 
who, in the opinion of the judges, best 
fulfills the following requirements: 

1. Demonstrated his ability to produce 

better than average results within his 


own operation as reflected by the ac- 
cident statistics of his organization. 

. Served within the previous five years 
as a practicing safety engineer directly 
engaged in the engineering of acci- 
dent prevention among private or 
public carriers in the field of motor 
transportation. 

3. Made significant contributions to the 
field of safety engineering through 
writings in publications of the motor 
transportation industry and/or the field 
of fleet safety engineering. 

Has contributed to the advancement 
of fleet safety engineering by personal 
participation in conferences of national, 
regional or local safety organizations. 

Nominations may be submitted by 

any individual, company or organiza- 
tion having direct knowledge of the 
nominees’ achievements. Official nomi- 
nation blanks may be obtained by writ- 
ing Paul H. Coburn, secretary, Marcus 
A. Dow Memorial Award Committee, 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Nomina- 
tions must be postmarked net later than 
midnight, April 1, to be eligible. 


ADOSEN 
GRAVEL 
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How Much Should Safety Cost? 


By G. H. Frieling 


Vice president in charge of transportation, 
Kansas City Public Service Company 


oo problem of how much we 
should spend on safety is not only 
one of interest, but a challenging one 
to transit management. It is a chal- 
lenge because we are in business to 
make a profit and the money we spend 
on safety should assist greatly toward 
that end. On most transit properties 
the saving of only a small percentage 
of claim costs could mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. Aside 
from the profit motive, it is a challenge 
also to provide our patrons with the 
safest ride possible. It is, therefore, to 
our best interest to spend what is 
needed to get a safe and efficient job 
done, but no more. It is really an in- 
vestment from which we expect a good 
return. The question is, how much 
should that be ? 

We of course wish that every man 
was so imbued with the desire for safe 
operation and the ability to practice it 
that it would not be necessary to spend 
anything to attain it. Conversely, large 


clude in our cost items of safety work? 
For instance, what is safety and what is 
training? Is a part of administrative 
cost chargeable to safety? Does ad- 
vertising contribute anything to these 
costs? What part does good mainte- 
nance play? What part of good oper- 
ation should be credited to safety costs ? 
And so down the list. 

The Committee on Transit Pars of 
the American Transit Association has 
presented a formula which allocates 
certain percentayes of gross revenue to 
various phases of the transit operation 
which, if met, will result in a profit 
for the business. Although no specific 
percentage was allocated for safety 
work, we do note that Injury & Dam- 
age costs should not exceed three per 
cent of gross revenue. 


The results of safety work are not 
usually clear cut. The benefit of that 
work is often difficult to measure as 
the work of safety is so often inter- 
woven with so many other functions 
of the business. 

To put it conversely, suppose an 
order was issued tomorrow by the com- 
pany president that there would be no 
more safety activity by the personnel 
of these divisions and departments. 
Would you then be able to reduce your 
personnel forces because of that “cease 
fire” order, or would everyone still be 
needed in their present jobs for the 
proper conduct of the business? If 
your answer is to the effect that you 
could then reduce forces, I would say 
that the cost of such personnel reduc- 

To Page 37 


Total Annual Safety Cost and Per Cent of Gross Revenue 


Per Cent 


sums of money might be spent in an 
effort to attain the perfect goal of 
safety. But neither of these two ex- 
tremes are very realistic. It is for us 
to find the proper level somewhere in 
between, 

The high costs of accidents makes it 
necessary that we spend a sufficient 
amount of money on safety work to 
keep the cost as low as possible. 


Total Annual Annual Gross of Gross 
Revenue Revenue 


$ 6,506,465 11 
13,914,590 .20 
29,798,506 .07 
9,216,343 14 
8,725,354 
24,991,884 .12 
6,308,355 
8,958,161 
71,050,552 
33,929,435 
27,338,627 
5,732,482 
10,649,922 
22,435,184 
7,310,162 
17,382,370 
4,929,176 
29,139,745 


Cost of Cost of Cost of 
Safety Dept. Incentives Memberships Safety Cost 


$ 6,180 $ 780 $ 396 $ 7,356 
13,680 8,971 4,632 27,283 
9,763 6,811 3,000 19,574 
8,347 2,953 1,162 12,462 
11,500 1,000 1,500 14,000 
25,620 2,508 2,820 30,948 
4,800 26,000 1,036 31,836 
16,800 see 3,485 20,285 
44,804 2,400 635 47,839 
19,294 8,009 2,625 29,928 
37,560 1,320 3,075 41,955 
8,700 600 1,800 11,100 
16,002 wah 1,000 17,002 
17,500 5,000 350 22,850 
30,000 1,000 300 31,300 
22,200 3,000 1,080 26,280 
6,000 4,500 450 10,950 
10,270 5,110 320 15,700 


Company 


In discussing this subject we should 
perhaps first define our problem. In 
some transit companies we find the 
safety work fairly well concentrated 
at least so far as the direction is con- 
cerned; while in others the responsi- 
bility is placed all along the line. In 
most, if not all companies, safety work 
either directly or indirectly is spread 
all through the organization. It is not 
clear-cut. What then should we in- 


ROVOZEZMA--“LO™M™OOM> 








Total 
Average 18 
Companies 
in 1953 


$309,050 $79,962 $29,666 $418,488 $338,317,313 


$ 17,169 $ 4,442 $ 1,648 $ 23,259 $ 18,795,406 
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PROVEN BY RESEARCH — 
USE OF PROPER TRAINING & 
TESTING AIDS MAKES ACCIDENT 
REDUCTION FACT NOT FICTION! 





SHIFT-EE 
AUTO-TRAINER 


nipulotive skills 


Aid for use in 
nstruction in 
d Gear Shift 

¢ Transmission 

handy training aid 


@ Familiorizes the student with 
the gear shift positions and 


ements before entering 
cor 
nulotes both the standard 
shift ac n and the 
matic transmission posi 
ns exactly os in the auto 
ot e 
and model for students use 
arge demonstrator model also 
available for use of instructor 


FULLER TRAFFIC SLIDE 


A scientific aid that mokes it 
possible to determine the speeds 
of vehicles involved in accidents 
quickly and with precision. Com- 
plete with instruction manual 
and saddle leather case 


COMBINATION 
DETONATOR BLANKS 


not illustrated) 


Includes both the explosive and 
the marking powder! Cleaner 
and easier than using separate 
blanks with filled gelatin cap- 
sules 


“The Largest Commer- 
cial Organization Spec- 
jalizing in the Engineer- 
ing, Designing and 
Manufacturing of Driver 
Training and Testing 
Equipment.” 
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TO DRIVE VISUAL 
The Wroffic Quiz 
with 


comes con 

plete case} 

@ Contains 180 ques 
answers 


carrying 
onal 
based on the Uni- 
versal Motor Vehicle Code 

Jumbo Double Dial automatic 
question selector which sparks 
audience participation and in 
terest 

Answers 


visible only to in 


structor each instructor or 


quizt-master’ can conduct an 


expert safety ’ ng with 
out prepara 
Also contains ) Illustrations 
and Car-toons along 

Habit 


Attitude Sectior 


} 
PORTO-CLINIC 
fustruments fne 


a7 8 


BROADWAY 
NEW YORK #3 N. oe 


WOrth.2-49174.525 


20) aera ai, ite 


Visual 


Color Recognition 


Field of Vision 


Depth Perception 


Reaction Time 


Simple & Complex 
IT’S PORTABLE 
ardized 


done anywhere 


stana- 


testing can be 


quickly 


accurately and at’ low 


cost! 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! 
MAGNO SAF-T BOARD 
The Magnetic Traffic Board that 


@ Realistically > presents 
situations for group presenta 
tion 
Uses 
cars 
etc 


Proven 


traffic 


actual scale models of 


trucks, signs, stanchions 
quick, practicol way 
to teach drivers the N 
CIPLES of SAFETY 

Also used 
cident 
boards 
court trials to visuc 


in all types of ac 


investigations, rev 


and as an 


evidence 


STOPPING DISTANCE 


\ METER 


Plus Stond@rd H 
Chart . 


KEEPS SAFETY “IN FRONT’ 
AT ALL TIMES! 


“SAFETY TIE” 


Drivers, Safety Directors 


and all 


Safety 
Engineers persons 
Sofety 


reduction _ will 


con- 
nected with Driver and 
accident recog- 
nize this os a means of identi- 
with their all 


n SAFETY 


fying themselves 


important work 


Porto-Clinic Instruménts, Inc. et 


298 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


Please send more information on items checked below: 


[} Porto-Clinic 

{} Magno Saf-T Board 

{] Stopping Distance Meter 

[] Combination Detonator Blanks 


_) Shiftee Auto-Trainer 

L) Auto-Drive Visual 

_) Fuller Traffic Slide Rule 
() Safety Tie 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 


25 











Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Feb. 10, Dayton, Ohio 

Second Annual Miami Valley Safety 
Conference (Biltmore Hotel). Contact 
Marvin Park, manager Dayton Chamber 


of Commerce Safety Council, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. 


Feb. 17-19, Washington, D. C. 

White House Conference on Highway 
Safety. Hon. Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce, is General Chairman of the 
Conference. Rear Admiral Harold Blaine 
Miller, USN (Retired) is Director of the 
Conference. 


Feb. 25-28, Chicago 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 


Academy of Forensic Sciences (Drake 
Hotel). 


Mar. 7-9, Louisville, Ky. 

Southern Safety Conference and Expo- 
sition. (Kentucky Hotel.) Contact W. L. 
Groth, executive director, P.O. Box 8927, 
Richmond 25, Va. 


March 10-11, Philadelphia 


Twentieth Annual Philadelphia Regional 
Safety and Fire Conference and Exhibit 
(Bellvue-Stratford Hotel). Contact Walter 
W. Matthews, managing director, Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce Safety Council, 
Architects Building, 17th and Sansom 
Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mar. 17-18, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana Safety Conference and 
Exhibit. (Claypool Hotel.) Contact Jack E. 
Gunnell, director, Indianapolis Safety Coun- 
cil, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 11. 


March 22-23, Boston 

Thirty-third Annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference & Exposition (Hotel Statler). 
Contact Edgar F,. Copell, president, Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, 31 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


March 29-30, Dallas, Texas 
Annual Texas Safety Conference (Baker 
Hotel). Contact James Musick, general 


manager, Texas Safety Association, Inc., 
830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


March 30-April 1, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Western Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Hotel William 
Penn). Contact Harry H. Brainerd, execu- 
tive manager, 605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 


April 6-9, New York City 

Twenty-fourth Annual Safety Convention 
and Exposition of the Greater New York 
Safety Council (Sky Top-Penn Top). Con- 
tact George E. Decker, executive committee, 
Greater New York Safety Council, Inc., 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. The 
dates for the 1955 Convention and Exposi- 
tion are set for April 12-15. 


April 14-16, Charleston, W. Va. 

Twentieth Annual West Virginia State- 
wide Safety Conference. Contact Charles 
Hopkins, managing director, West Vir- 
ginia Safety Council, Inc., 316-17 Masonic 
Building, Charleston 1, W. Va. 


April 20-22, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fourteenth Annual Western New York 
Safety Conference & Exposition (Hotel 
Statler). Contact Eugene C. Hohlstein, ex- 
ecutive secretary, c/o Blaw-Knox Co., Buf- 
lovak Equipment Division, 1543 Fillmore 
Avenue, Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


April 20-22, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-fourth All-Ohio Safety Congress 
& Exhibit (Deshler-Hilton Hotel). Contact 
James H. Fluker, superintendent, Division 
of Safety and Hygiene, Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


April 20-22, Detroit 

Michigan Safety Conference (Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel). Contact J. E. Moore, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Corporate Service, Inc., 
2210 Park Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. The 1955 
Conference will be held April 26-28 at 
Grand Rapids. 


April 27-28, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Northeast Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exposition. Contact Ivan A. Martin, 
manager, Safety Council, Fort Wayne 
a of Commerce, Fort Wayne 2, 
Ind. 


April 27-29, St. Louis 

Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Chase). Contact Reyburn Hoffman, the 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis, 511 
Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


May 4-6, Raleigh, N. C. 

Twenty-Fourth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Sir Walter Hotel). Contact H. S. Bau- 
com, safety director, North Carolina In- 
dustrial Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 


May 5, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Safety Conference (Hotel Bethlehem). 
General Chairman George J. Frantz, Jr., 
Lehigh Valley Gas Division, U.G.L. Con- 
tact H. A. Seward, secretary-treasurer, Le- 
high Valley Safety Council, 602 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


May 6-7, Baltimore 

Governor's Safety and Health Conference 
of Maryland (Lord Baltimore Hotel). Con- 
tact Joseph A. Heller, executive chairman, 
State Industrial Accident Commission, 
Equitable Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Sept. 14-16, Cleveland 

Sixteenth Annual Ohio State Safety Con- 
ference (Hotel Carter). Contact Michael 
L. Stefani, general manager, Greater Cleve- 
land Safety Conference, Suite 508, 2073 
East Ninth Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Sept. 16-17, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House). Con- 
tact A. F. Minchin, secretary, Industrial 
Safety Division, Department of Labor 
and Industry, Augusta, Me. 


Oct. 18-22, Chicago 

Forty-second National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). 
Contact R. L. Forney, general secretary, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Change 
Accident Definitions 


From Page 18 


changes, several other definitions have 
been revised to simplify interpretation. 


With this intent, the following para- 
graph was added to Section 3.03 Pri- 
vate roads: 


“Private roads that are privately 
maintained, but used by the public to 
reach a privately operated scenic spot, 
place of amusement, restaurant, camp- 
ing ground, or similar place on private 
property are not traflicways. (See 5.02 
Publicly owned property.)’’ 

Sumilarly, the phrase “docks and 
boat-landings’’ was added to the list of 
examples of publicly owned property 
in Section 5.02. This section tormerly 
read: ‘5.02 Publicly owned property— 
School grounds, parks, forest preserves, 
and other publicly owned property; 
circus lots, fairgrounds, parking lots, 
hospitals, etc., are not classified as 
tratticways, except insofar as there may 
be roadways on such property falling 
under the general definition of a traffic- 
way. Motor-vehicle accidents that occur 
elsewhere than on such roadways are 
non-traffic accidents.” 


In the interests of uniformity, con- 
sideration was given to the adoption 
of a classification (or motor-vehicle 
accidents by type of accident) similar 
to that of the “International Statistical 
Classification of Diseases, Injuries, and 
Causes of Death.” This was rejected, 
however, as less suitable for use in this 
country than the present definition. 
The following note, however, was ap- 
proved for addition to Section 6.00: 


“Note — This classification differs 
from that in the International Statis- 
tical Classification of Diseases, In- 
juries and Causes of Death. The latter 
was developed for use throughout the 
world and was promulgated by the 
World Health Organization for use in 
compiling official vital statistics of 
member countries. It contains cate- 
gories similar to those shown above, 
except that the primary axis of classi- 
fication is by status of victim when 
pedestrians, bicyclists, and motorcyclists 
are injured. Since State vital statistics 
offices follow the International Classi- 
fication, their figures of deaths from 
motor-vehicle traffic accidents are likely 
to differ in breakdown from figures 
classified by traffic or motor-vehicle au- 
thorities by the system outlined above.” 

The Committee on Definitions also 
believed the 12-month interval pre- 
viously allowed between accident and 
recognition of an injury to be im- 
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practical for the compilation of current 
statistics on nonfatal injuries. Police 
Departments and/or accident record 
bureaus have neither time nor person- 
nel for follow-up action necessary to 
obtain information on injuries result- 
ing from the actident but becoming 
evident some time after. Individuals 
involved are also reluctant to voluntar- 
ily submit additional accident or injury 
information after submitting their orig- 
inal accident report. 


The new definition, more practical 
in ia replaces Section 7.02, 
entitled “Injury ‘ound later” and reads: 


“7.02 Time of classification— 
Motor-vehicle accident injuries shall be 
classified on the basis of conditions 
observable at the time of the accident 
or known at the time of reporting.” 

This definition removes the 12- 
month time limit mentioned above. It 
pertains, however, to nonfatal injuries. 
Only the time limit will remain un- 
changed in classification of fatalities. 

Section 8.04 Unassociated cause of 
death, was revised for conformance 
with the practice in classifying indus- 
trial injuries, as follows: 


“8.04 Unassociated cause of death 


—-If a physician states specifically that 
death was caused by disease or disa- 
bility which was neither created nor 
aggravated by the accident, the death 
is classified as the result of the disease 
or preexisting and not of the accident.” 

This section previously read: “If the 
physician states specifically that death 
was caused by disease that could not 
have been of traumatic origin, the 
death is classified as the result of the 
disease and not of the accident.” 

The following was approved as an 
addition to Section 11, Place of acci- 
dent: 

“11.04 Time of accident.—Motor- 
vehicle accident reports for a given 
time period and locality (city, State, 
county, etc.) shall include all reports 
that relate to accidents occurring in the 
period. Deaths and injuries are classi- 
fied according to the time, i.e., hour, 
day, month, year, of accident. 

“Note—It is recognized that vital 
statistics offices compile figures on 
motor-vehicle accident deaths by time 
of death. Wherever possible, it is de- 
sirable for a supplemental compilation 
to be made by time of accident.” 

In other words, in the compilation 
of statistics for accident prevention 
purposes, time of accident is the im- 


portant factor whereas vital statistics 
offices place emphasis on time of death. 

It must be recognized that the Man- 
ual on Definitions cannot stand alone. 
It must be used in conjunction with 
accident investigation and accident rec- 
ords procedural manuals. Similarly it 
cannot be expected to cover all cir- 
cumstances and situations of accidents. 
It is, rather, a guide to be followed 
in the classification of the majority of 
accidents. For circumstances not spe- 
cifically covered, and for border-line 
cases, an accurate evaluation of the cir- 
cumstances and facts to determine the 
correct classification. If doubt then re- 
mains and additional assistance is de- 
sired, address inquiries to Dr. Halbett 
L. Dunn, chief, National Office of 
Vital Statistics, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. (Dr. 
Dunn is chairman of the Committee on 
Definitions) or to the National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

A free distribution of manuals will 
be made to all traffic agencies reporting 
to the Council, to all Traffic members, 
to all Inventory representatives, and to 
vital statistics people. If you have not 
received a copy, please inform the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 





job well. 


bring it up-to-date. 


Capes 
Rubber 
Leggings 
ts 


Raincoats 
White 
Yellow 
Black Bel 
Helmets Badges 
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Make 1954. Safer With 
Graubards 
Nationally. Known Safety Patrol Equipment 
‘'THAT PROMOTES SAFETY“ 


GRAUBARD’S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment “that promotes safety.” 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol. 

First, it gives the wearer a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 


It does this by fulfilling both 


Second, being “standard equipment” it is recognized by school children and motor- 
ists alike, insuring their respect and cooperation. 
Check up on your equipment today—we'll be glad to make suggestions to help 


Products available include: 


Pennonts 
Banners 
Uniforms 
Caution Flags 
Trafficones 


Caps 

Arm Bands 
Boots 
Jackets 
Letters 


GRAUBARD'S *2.20:'°3 5 











Green Cross News 
From Page 19 


Fort Wayne Fleet Winners 

The Annual Award Dinner of the 
Safety Division of the Fort Wayne 
Chamber of Commerce was held Nov. 
20 with more than 600 fleet super- 
visors and drivers in attendance. The 
affair honors all drivers of commer- 
cial vehicles in the Fort Wayne area 
who continuously endeavor to avoid 
accidents by courteous and defensive 
driving. Paul H. Coburn, director, 
Motor Transportation Division, N.S.C., 
made the award presentation and 
Ralph L. Lee of Detroit spoke on 
“People as They Are on Foot and 
Wheel.”” Buffet dinner was served 
preceding the program. 


Youth Drivers Conference 

The Twin Cities Area Safety Council 
recently conducted a successful Youth 
Drivers Conference. A permament 
committee was set up consisting of two 
delegates from each school. They plan 
to meet periodically to sponsor safety 
activities during the year and to ar- 
range for school programs. 





ACCIDENT 
“VIZ-U-LIZER” 


. Board comes in (3) sections which 
are interchangeable — possible to 
simulate different types of inter- 
sections. 


. Glossy plastic coated paper 
mounted on sturdy fibre board— 
can be cleaned with damp cloth. 


; Size of Sections 
Counter Style, 14" wide x 22" 
long . $6.95 
Brief Case Style, 9" wide x 
14" long . 4.95 


Fleet of realistic plastic autos in- 
cluded scaled to size of board. 
Fleet for counter size contains 
truck trailer which swivels. 


For Details Write 


SALES-AID CO. 
Box 1142 


Dept. P1 Trenton, N. J. 











Horizons Unlimited 


From Page 11 


ministration of such instruments. This 
thought is predicated upon the some- 
what untrue assumption that we know 
what characteristics and traits we need 
to have predicted. 

Training—One of the broadest and 
most productive phases of our work 
has received too little attention; that 
is training those employees who need 
training, educating those where need 
indicates, and keeping those informed 
wherein such information can be util- 
ized. 

When we think of the inadequacies, 
relative to accident prevention, of 
present driver personnel, we know 
something needs to be done to pro- 
vide the industry with a better quality 
of driver. Then the question arises, 
where is the driver of a better quality 
coming from? Is he available? The 
answer to both these questions must 
be conditioned by a bit of projective 
thinking. Certainly the manpower is 
available from the millions of young 
men whose economic situation is at a 
lower level than that of a commercial 
vehicle driver. Then if we are to tap 
that source of manpower, we must 
give immediate attention to a long 
range training and educational pro- 
gram which will»include the follow- 
ing: 

1. Pre-employment education and train- 

ing. 

In-service training. 

Re-training. 

A continuing educational program 
by the utilization of leaflets, book- 
lets, posters, meetings, etc. designed 
to keep accident prevention think- 
ing alive. 

Taking the matter of training and 
education a step further, we cannot 
overlook the necessity of training, in 
specific areas of the overall training 
program, of dispatchers, maintenance 
people, operations personnel, and 
others who have constant contact with 
the accident prevention program, Then 
we must take one further step in 
training by providing information to 
all levels of management through ana- 
lytical digests, reports and other avail- 
able media. 

Supervision—One has but to look 
at the organization structure of the 
average motor transport company to 
recognize that much improvement can 
be made from the standpoint of su- 
pervision. The ratio is usually one 
supervisor to a maximum of ten 
workers in all phases of the com- 


pany’s operation except as regards to 
driver personnel. At this point the 
ratio drops to one supervisor to fifty 
to seventy-five drivers, and in many 
cases one supervisor may supervise 
one hundred or even all drivers. 

In other phases of the company’s 
Operation the worker is under con- 
tinued surveillance of the supervisor, 
whereas in driver ranks the super- 
visor may see the worker as little as 
once a week to ten days. This being 
true is it asking too much to insist 
that the ratio of workers per super- 
visor be reduced to somewhere near 
reasonable proportions? Then too, is 
it unreasonable to ask that such super- 
visors be adequately trained to per- 
form the function? 

An inventory of supervisory tools 
available to the driver supervisor re- 
veals the following: 

1. Manifest 

2. Driver Logs 

3. Check Stations ; 

4. Tachographs or Service Recorders 

5. Field Observations 

The adequacy of these tools de- 
pends in a large measure upon the 
discipline program available to the 
supervisor and the thoroughness with 
which such program is administered. 

‘t is generaily agreed that, in acci- 
dent prevention work, in the commer- 
cial fleet we are dealing with three 
types of drivers: (1) the one who can 
and will drive year in and year out 
without becoming involved in an acci- 
dent; (2) the one who may become 
involved in an accident occasionally; 
and (3) the one who cannot prevent, 
no matter how hard he may try, from 
becoming involved in accidents. This 
assumes, of course, that all have had 
the benefit of the same training and 
are all receiving the same quality of 
supervision. 

Based upon this premise, we need 
to so design our discipline program in 
such a way that the third group of 
drivers (those who cannot prevent be- 
coming involved in accidents) will be 
eliminated from our pay roll. This 
may appear to be a defeatist’s attitude, 
but as yet there seems to be little that 
the safety department can do for this 
man. It is felt by some, however, that 
there is a debt owed to this man; but, 
in view of the fact that he cannot 
become a successful commercial ve- 
hicle driver, such debt must be paid in 
some manner other than permitting 


To Page 37 
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Well Trained Drivers Are Rated as 
Key to Traffic Safety. (In California 
Highway Patrolman, November, 1953, 

_ 18.) 

Where Can Cities Get Help on 
Traffic Problems? By Franklin M. 
Kreml. (In American City, November, 
1953, p. 94.) 

A Judge’s-Eye View of Radar. By 
Judge Geraldine F. Macelwane, Mu- 
nicipal Court, Cleveland, Ohio. (In 
Trafic Digest & Review, December, 
1953, p. 5.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








= 
Books and Pamphlets 


Automotive Transportation in In- 
dustry. By Samuel J. Lee. Revised edi- 
tion. Published by Lloyd R. Wolfe, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 
2, Illinois, 1953. 206 p. $7.50. 

Motor Truck Facts. Published by 
Automobile Manufacturer Association, 
New Center Building, Detroit 2, Mich- 
igan, 1953. 56 p. 

Proceedings. The Fifth California 
Street and Highway Conference, Feb- 
ruary 4-6, 1953, Published by Institute 
of Transportation and Traffic Engineer- 
ing, University of California, Univer- 
sity Press, Berkeley 4, California, 1953. 
115 p. $2.00. 

Research Needed in Geometric 
Highway Design. Published by High- 
way Research Board, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington 25, D.C., 1953. 49 p. 


Trends in Traffic Volumes, Vehicle 
Types, and Weights. By Thomas B. 
Dimmick. (In Public Roads, Decem- 
ber, 1953, p. 235.) 





ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the defense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxicolo- 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 


Magazine Articles 


Construction Standards Designed to 
Attract Traffic. By J. B. McMorran. 
(In Civil Engineering, November, 
1953, p. 49.) 

Driver Characteristics and Highway 
Operation. By T. W. Forbes. (In 
Traffic Engineering, November, 1953, 
p- 49.) 


arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


to be drunk. 


effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained scientist) of the important chemical 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


Far-Side Bus Stops Cut Accidents 
in Tucson. By Fred Emery. (In Amer- 
ican City, November, 1953, p. 129.) 

Highly Integrated Methods Speed 
Snow Removal in Milwaukee. By Wil- 
liam J. Rheinfrank. (In Roads and 
Streets, November, 1953, p. 99 ) 

How “Granddaddy” Turnpike Pave- 
ment Is Kept in Repair. (In Roads 
and Streets, November, 1953, p. 37.) 

Milwaukee Fire Department Starts 
Inspection of Homes. (In Fire Engi- 
neering, November, 1953, p. 1020.) 

New Overhead Signing Used on 
Boston Parkway. By Edgar F. Copell. 
(In Traffic Engineering, November, 
1953, p. 47.) 

Procedures for Removal of Light 
and Heavy Snow. By William J. Rhein- 
frank. (In American City, November, 
1953, p. 106.) 

Redevelopment and Traffic. By Wil- 
liam H. Claire. (In Traffic Engineer- 
ing, November, 1953, p. 54.) 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 


of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Folder K which discusses the importance of atten- 
tion to the above essentials of a chemical testing program. 


Industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





**RECOMMENDED READING: 
""CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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ATION 


# etice would be a sorry world if there 
were no courtesy in it, for it is by cour- 
tesy, often, that daily irritations, both big 
and small, are smoothed over and sometimes 
avoided entirely. 

But one place where courtesy frequently 
is conspicuous by its absence is in traffic. 
Yet courtesy on our streets and highways is 
so important that traffic safety leaders do not 
hesitate to say more widespread practice of 
good manners by motorists and pedestrians 
would save many lives. 

That’s why courtesy is going to receive a 
big play in traffic safety publicity and activi- 
ties in 1954. It’s also why Operation Safety's 
March program has three national sponsors 
this year—the National Safety Council, the 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee 
and the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety. 

The purpose of this united effort is to 
focus mass attention on courtesy with an 
intensive, continuous program planned to 
extend over a period of several months. 

The publicity kickoff is scheduled to coin- 
cide with the opening of the Operation 
Safety March program. This preliminary an- 
nouncement is being made to traffic people 
so they can prepare local activities to take 
advantage of the expected widespread na- 
tional publicity. 

Locally, for this type of extended promo- 
tion, you undoubtedly can get active coop- 
eration from local organizations such as 
Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, Optimists, PTA, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, in- 
surance associations, social clubs, church 
groups. 

The Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- 
mittee has prepared three special items for 
distribution during this program, including 
a wallet-calendar card containing a seven- 
point “Code of the Road,” and a car dash 
sticker and bumper sticker, each featuring 
the slogan ‘‘Make Courtesy Your Code of 
the Road. 

All Operation Safety users will receive 
additional information on this special cour- 
tesy effort. More information also may be 
had by writing Bob Shinn, director, Opera- 
tion Safety, National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR MARCH POSTING 


Imprint deadline January 15th. 
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T-0100-C 25x38 T-0101-B 17x23 
ADVANCE SHOWING FOR APRIL POSTING 


Imprint deadline February 15th. 
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POSTER PRICES 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
1-9 10-99 100- 1000-4999* 
B size $0.18 $0 15 d $0.102 
C size 29 .23 17 
Other Posters 
A size—assorted f 4 045 
—same d .04 
B size—assorted ‘ 13 
—same ‘ : ° 12 
(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members of the 
National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the 
time of the press run) on any of the featured traffic posters of these sizes 
only: 25''x38" and 17''x23"'. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day 
of the month of posting is required on al! orders for imprinting. *Write for 
prices on quantities of 5,000 or more 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 
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DONT BACK 


INTO TROUBLE! 


V-7282-B 17x23 


Traffic now’days is a test 
Of taxi drivers at their best 
Do your driving like a Pro 


-keok around before you go. 


V-8480-A 8Yax11Y2 


1 17023 





MOVE ON 


GREEN 
vas 


V-8179-B 1 i123 


use EXTRA CARE 


at intersections 


V-8135-A 82x11 /2 


USE THE RIGHT TOOL 
FOR EVERY JOB/ 


9217-A 8YVax11'/2 


POSTERS 


HERE ARE ACTUAL 
STOPPING DISTANCES 
AT 20 M.PH. WITH 

GOOD BRAKES 


* This 


j is way 
+ And when he meets one of his kind 
The: 


V-0091-A 8Y2x11'/2 V-8404-B 17x23 


BE BRIGHT 
dim your light! 


Use the mark of 
a sate and cllicient operator 


V-8894-A 8Y2x11/2 V-8078-A 8Y2x11'/2 


Stack em Crooked 
Stack em Tall 

The tigher They Are 
The Harder They Fall 


0089- A 8Y2x11'/2 





The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistical Division 


November traffic takes 3,320 lives; down 8 per cent 34,380, almost the same as 1952's 11- 


from November 1952. Mileage death rate all-time low. 


HE BIGGEST monthly drop in 
traffic deaths since May of 1949 

occurred in November, and as a result 
the National Safety Council estimates 
that the 1953 traffic toll will be 38,000. 

It was the first year since 1949 that 
traffic deaths have not gone up, and all 
the more remarkable because the travel 
boom continued unabated. 

Mileage was up an estimated 5 per 
cent for 1953. With the unchanged 
death toll, this resulted in a mileage 
death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 
miles) of 6.9—the lowest for any 
year in the history of traffic records. 

The three-year upward trend of traf- 


fic deaths continued as 1953 opened, 
piling up 500 more deaths in the first 
four months. In May the upward 
surge was halted, and except for a 
slight increase in July, the nation’s 
improved trafic behavior saved 400 
lives in the next seven months with 
the best month November. 

While the 1953 death toll was un- 
changed, preliminary reports show that 
trafic accident injuries were about 4 
per cent greater. 

The November death toll was 3,320, 
a drop of 8 per cent from the 3,610 
total for the corresponding month of 
1952. For 11 months, deaths totaled 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 








1951-53 


month figure of 34,280. 

For November, 27 of 44 reporting 
states had fewer deaths than in the 
corresponding period of 1952. Seven- 
teen states had more deaths. The num- 
ber of states showing improvement for 
11 months totaled 18, with 24 having 
more deaths and 2 no change. 


The 18 states with fewer deaths 
for 11 months were: 

Utah 

Oregon 

Washington 

Colorado 

New Jersey ... —10% 

Oklahoma . Neteccaresiatbacacs: 

Idaho popes Sie tte J 8% 

Texas . foe - 6% 

Georgia eae 

South Carolina .. 

Mississippi 

California ......... ee 

|S EG aE 

TAUNTS tsct 

Wisconsin 2 sd 2% 

Wyoming 2% 

Pennsylvania a ae 1% 

Missouri 1% 


The 483 cities reporting for No- 


—20%, 
—18% 
«506 
—12% 


Change 


+ 2% 
+ 9% 
+ 4% 
2,900 +12% 
3,000 +10% 
3,100 0 

3,180 + 2% 
3,700 + 4% 4,000 
3,300 — 6% 5,000 
3,640 — 3% 
3,320 — 4% 


vember had an average about the same 
as that of the entire nation. Thus the 
favorable change in the total traffic 
picture in November extended to both 
urban and rural areas. 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1952-1953 


MONTH 1951 1952 1953 





2.830 
2,330 
2,700 
2,590 
. 2,790 
.. 3,100 
3,120 
3,570 
... 3,510 
3,750 

. 3,470 


2,660 
2,610 
2,700 
2,640 
3,120 
3,100 
3,120 
3,780 
3,300 
3,640 
3,610 


2,900 
2,530 
2,810 


February 


August 
September 
October 


November 1,000} — 








34,280 ' DEATHS 
3,720 


Eleven Months 34,380 


December 


33,760 











TOTAL 37,300 38,000 
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All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1953 national estimate is | | J | 
‘52 
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arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1952 to 1953 in the states 40,000 
reporting for both years reflects the 1952-53 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1953 may differ slightly from figures for the same 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. 
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Of the cities with fewer deaths at 
the end of 11 months, the following 
have populations of more than 200,- 
000: 


Decrease Decrease 

City in Deaths Per Cent 
Denver, Colo. ...........18 —47% 
Omaha, Neb. .............. 9 —45% 
Jacksonville, Fla. ..... 7 —32% 
Seattle, Wash. _..........14 
Aviles, ‘Ga, ............ 
Long Beach, Calif.......1: 
San Diego, Calif... 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Dayton, Ohio ......... ; 
Toledo, Ohio ..... : 
Louisville, Ky. -...... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .. 
Ciiitegp, Til. ........ 
St. Louis, Mo 
Richmond, Va. .............’ 
Baltimore, Md. .......... — 8% 
Worcester, Mass. ..... — 6% 
San Antonio, Texas... — 2% 
Indianapolis, Ind. _.. — 2% 


Page 35 





——__ CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 1 MONTHS, 1952 TO 1953 


WB Decreases 


NH 
VT. +18 aN 


“MASS. + 9% 


are 
Ww. + 17% 


“as -~10% 

C&L. +23% 

a MO CHANGE 
NATIONAL 


ESTIMATE 
1! MONTHS 


NO CHANGE 


BB) IcrEASES OR WO CHANGE Sear 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except for 
Louisiana, Michigan and Ohio, where registrars of vital statis- 
tics report. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 


(Figures in parentheses following the 


per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1952, census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1953 compared 
with 1952, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


1953 mileage rate indicate the 


number of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 





% Changes 


Deaths 1952 1951 
Months Identical Period to to 
Reported 1953 1952 1951 1953 1953 





TOTAL 

34,380 34,280 33,760 
613 607 652 
356 347 355 
402 423 388 
3,020 3,179 3,100 
307 349 324 
238 204 238 
95 77 71 
834 798 744 
809 859 840 
179 195 212 
,935 1,886 ,813 
,169 1,153 ,146 
528 493 543 
543 516 $21 
756 712 631 
610 597 556 
156 130 132 
473 471 480 
467 430 422 
333 61,38 ,377 
602 482 564 
395 119 145 
904 916 903 

221 

301 

128 
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“% Changes 


Deaths 1952 1951 
Months Identical Period to to 
Reported 1953 1952 1951 1953 1953 





H. ( 30% 


10% 


M 
hE 

Cc 

D 


oo 

R. I 

$. C. 

Ss. D 

Tenn. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vt 

Va —_ 

Wash. 194 3% — 

W. Va 364 { 2 

Wis. 815 3 +> 
S 


4 


CARANYAD 


om 


Wyo. 160 158 29 
CANADIAN PROVINCE 
B. ¢ ¢ 1 139 141 2% 
91 78 
681 576 
82 61 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial ay 
are not included; nor are hale in 
city from accidents occurring ett Aa 

Rankings are based on the 1953 regis- 


1953 1953 
Eleven Months Reg. Pop 
1953 1952 1951 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 2.8 9.4 
Group I (1 10.000 and over) 


Los Angeles, Calit 237 252 2% 
Detroit, Mict I 
A tes 
Philadels 

‘ Chiceae. 
New York 


Croup 750 ) OOK 


San Francisco [ 5 58 
Washingtor 7 ‘ 
4. Se. Loum, 95 
A cities in this er f 
1. Cleveland, Ohi 7 
Baltimore, Md 9% 104 


Group II (500,000 to 750,000) 


Minneapolis, Minn 44 % 35 
Pictsbur h, Pa 41 49 42 
M —— = Wis 51 40 43 
Dallas, Texas 5 40 45 
H iston Texas 49 47 
All cities in this grou 

Buffalo, N. Y 3 4 $5 
Cincinnati, Ohio > 48 70 
New Oricans, La 2 4 30 


Group IV (350,000 to $00,000) 


Denver, Cole 2 38 
Seattle, Wash 5 16 
Portland, Ore sO 43 
c umbus, Oh Oo 33 


AANN 


A cities } uf 
Indianapolis, 55 
San Antonio, , 44 
Louisville, Ky 42 
Atlanta, Ga 58 
Memphis, Tenn ; 25 
Oakland, Calif 33 
San Diego, Calif 71 
Kansas City, Mo 41 
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Group V (2 { 50,000) 


Providence R 1 11 
Omaha, Neb 22 
Syracuse, N. Y. 10 
Rochester, N. Y 9 12 18 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 22 2 20 
Jacksonville, Fla 18 
Muls [. on 22 13 #15 
x —— Ohio 2 28 
9. Toledo, Ohio 34 
All « ae in this group. 
Norfo Va 15 4 20 
St Paul Minn 3 25 
: Richmond, Va. 31 
. Long Beach, Calif 33 
Fort Worth, Texas 2 38 
Worcester, Mass 14 
Birmingham, Ala 3 3 27 
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Group VI (100,000 to 000) 


6 
28 
16 

9 

9 
13 


Wilmington, Del 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Little Rock, Ark 
Arlington, Va 

Fort Wayne, Ind 
Trenton, N. J 
Allentown, Pa 
Tulsa, Okla 

Utica, N. Y 
Baton Rouge, La 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans 
Elizabeth, N. d; 

. New Haver, Conn 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1952 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ne they by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 





1953 1953 
Eleven Months Reg. Pop. 
1953 1952 1951 Rate Rate 


Sacramento, Calif. 14 18 13 181 
Des Moines, lowa 12 15 1.8 

. Cambridge, Mass. 1.9 
Lubbock, Texas 1.9 
Bridgeport, Conn 1 
Austin, Texas 
Reading, Pa 2 ,: 
Shreveport, La 
Koaoxville, Tenn. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn 

cities in this grou 

Rockford, fl 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Peoria, Ill 
Berkeley, Calif 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
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Har rtford, Conn. 
San Jose, Calif 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Gary, Ind. .. 

Tampa, Fla 

Duluth, Minn. 
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Group VII (50,000 to 


Raleigh, N. C. . = 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Johnstown, Pa. . 
. Lincoln, Neb. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Covington, Ky. 
folie, Ill, 

Joseph, Mo. 
Meee Ind 
Evanston, Il. 
Durham, N. C. 

. Jackson, Miss. 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Sioux Falls 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Cedar Rapids, 
Topeka, Kans 

. Waterloo, lowa 
Pueblo. Colo 
Greenville, S. C. 
Passaic, N. J. 

. Springfield, Mo. 
. Davenport, Iowa 
Kenosha, Wis. 

26. Aurora, Ill. 

. Oak Park, Ill. 

Columbus, Ga. 
29. Stamford, Conn. 

Racine, Wis. 

Springfield, Ill. 

. Lorain, Ohio 
. Orlando, Fila. 
Jackson, Mich 

Macon, Ga. 

. Alexandria, 
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. Glendale, 

New Rochelle, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Pontiac, Mich 

New Britain, Conn 
Pittsfield, Mass 
. Sorinefield, Ohio 
. Charleston, W. Va 
Decatur, Ill. 

All cities in. this group 
St. Petersburg, Fla 10 
. Albuquerque, N. M... 11 
. Green Bay, Wis. 5 
Roanoke, Va. . 6 
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total vehicle registrations— from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1953 compared with 1952. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1953 1953 
Eleven Months Reg. Pop. 
1953 1952 1951 Rate Rate 


. Huntington, W. Va... 
Wheeling, W. Va... 
Bay City, Mich.......... 

. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Dubuque, lowa 

. Charleston, S$. C. 

. Terre Haute, Ind.. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Madison, Wis. ... 

. Burbank, Calif. 
Medford, Mass. 
Hamilton, ue. ann 
Columbia, §. 

Santa Monica, “aii 

. Cicero, Ill, 

7. Lynn, Mass 

. Alameda, Calif. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Greensboro, N. C... 

. Atlantic City, N. J..... 

2. Cleveland Heights, O 

. Portsmouth, Va. 

4. Gadsden, Ala. 

. Dearborn, Mich. 

. Riverside, Calif. .......... 

. Manchester, N. H 

. Easc Chicago, Ind. 
Portland, Me. 

. San Bernardino, Calif. 

. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

2. Brockton Mass. = 

. Fort Smith, Ark... 

. Hammond, Inc’. 
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Group VIII (25,000 to 


. Palo Alto, Calif... 
. Ann Arbor, Mich.. 
. Lafayette, ind. : 
Rochester, Minn ‘i 
. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 0 
Wausau, Wis. ......... 
. Rapid City, § al D... 
. Rome, 
b fen 
Mason *.. lowa...... 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
. West Haven, Conn... 
. Norwalk, Conn. 
. Kearny, N. J... 
. Belmont, Mass. 
. Colorado Spss. be Colo. 
. Boise, Idaho .............. 
. Odessa, Texas 
. Abilene, Texas .... 
. Billings, Mont. ... 
21. Wyandotte, Mich. .... 
. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
23. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
4. Plainfield, N. J...-..... 
. Bloomfield, N. ae 
. Newport News, ‘Va... 
. Parma, Ohio 
é Muskegon, Mich. 
29. Marion, Ohio 
. Hagerstown, 
. Beloit, Wis. 
Galesburg, 
. West Allis, 
. Eau Claire, Wis... 
. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
. Kankakee, IIl. 
. Danbury, Conn. ... 
. Clarksburg, W. Va... 
. Lockport, N. Y 
. Fairmont, 
Morgantown, W. Va 
. Hamden, Conn. . 
Vancouver, Wash. 
. Reno, Nev. . 
New Kensington, Pa. 
. High Point, N. C..... 
. San Leandro, Calif... 
. Pensacola, Fla. .......... 
. Tucson, Ariz. . 
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1953 1953 e 1953 1953 
Eleven Months Reg. Pop. Eleven Months Reg. Pop. Eleven Months 
1953 1952 1951 Rate Rate 1953 1952 1951 Rate Rate 1953 1952 1951 
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. Teaneck, N. J. 

. Independence, 

. Kokomo, 

Enid, 

. Grand Forks, 

. Wilmington, N. C 

. Middletown, Ohio . 

. East Cleveland, Ohio 

. Concord, N. H.. 

. West Hartford, Conn. 

. Arlington, Mass. .. 

. Lake Charles, La....... 

. Burlington, Iowa ..... 

3. Manchester, Conn. 

. Elkhart, Ind. ... 

. Bloomington, Ill : 

. Fond du Lac, Wis..... 

- Montclair, N. J). 

. Petersburg, Va. 

. Bristol, Conn. 
Richmond, Ind 

. Hackensack, N. J. 

2. New London, Conn. 

. Council Bluffs, lowa 
Granite City, IIl.. 

. Oak Ridge, Tenn 
Gainesville, Fla 
Vallejo, Calif 
All cities in this group 

. Oshkosh, Wis. 

Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 

. Superior, Wis. 

. Middletown, Conn. 
Beverly Hills, Calif 
White Plains, N. Y 

4. Royal Oak, Mich. 

- Rock Island, Ill. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 

- Danville, Va. 
Lakeland, Fla. 

. Sandusky, Ohio 
Jamestown, N. Y 

. Steubenville, Ohio 

2. Fitchburg, Mass 
East Hartford, Conn. 

. Appleton, Wis 

. Stratford, Conn. . 

. Mansfield, Ohio 

. Manitowoc, Wis. 
Elmira, N. Y 
Wauwatosa, Wis 

. Kingston, N. Y.. 

. Torrington, Conn. 

. Everett, Wash. mee 

. West Orange, N. J.. 

4. Battle Creek, Mich 

. Fargo, N. D.. ie 

. Waukegan, Ill. . 

. Portsmouth, Ohio 

. Provo, Utah 

. Meriden, Conn 
Zanesville, Ohio 

. Waltham, Mass 

2. Great Falls, Mont. 

. Bloomington, Ind. 

. Euclid, Ohio 

. Tallahassee, . 
Highland Park, Mich, 
Hamtramck, Mich. . 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Warren, Ohio . 
Norwich, Conn. 

. Linden, N. J........ 

: Lynchburg, Va. 
Fairfield, Conn 

. Bangor, Me. .. 

. Ferndale, Mich. 

. Barberton, Ohio .. 

. Chicopee, Mass. .... 

. Winona, Minn. .... 

. Shaker Heights, Ohio 

. Panama City, 

. Milford, Conn. 

2. Lincoln Park, Mich.. 

. Greenwich, Conn. 


. Sterling, Ill. 
20. Lamesa, Texas 
21. East Lansing, Mich... 
. Elmwood Park, Ill... 
. Cranford, N . 
24. University Park, “Tex. 
. Sweetwater, Texas .. 
26. Arkansas City, Kans. 

. Alpena, Mich. .......... 
Beckley, W. Va......... 

. Watertown, Wis. 

30. Garden City, Kans 

. Ecorse, Mich. .......... 

. Central Falls, R. I. 

. East Moline, Ill. 

Las Cruces, N. M 

. Hawthorne, N. J...... 

. Brookfield, Ill. 

. East Haven, Conn 

. South Orange, N. 

. Atchison, Kans. 

. Beaver Dam, Wis 

. Needham, Mass. 

. Fort Madison, lowa.. 

. Winnetka, Ill. 
Dyersburg, Tenn 

. Red Wing, Minn 
Hornell, N. Y 

. Massena, N. Y. 
Whitefish Bay, Wis 
River Forest, Ill 
Bemidji, Minn 

. Cadillac, Mich. 

Two Rivers, Wis 

3. Webster, Mass 

{. Ridgefield Pk., N. J. 

. Southington, Conn. 

. Ashland, Wis. 

West Lafayette, Ind 
So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Derby, Conn 

. Enfield, Conn. 

. Birmingham, Mich 

. Modesto, Calif. 

. Benton Harbor, Mich. 

. Monroe, Mich. 
Waukesha, Wis. 

. Janesville, Wis. 

7. Mankato, Minn 
Meadville, Pa 

. Killingly, Conn. 

. Fremont, Ohio 

. Ames, Iowa 

. Tiffin, Ohio 

. Woost 'r, Ohio 

. La Gringe, Ill. 

. Frederick, Md. ... 

. Frankfort, Ind. 

. Streator, Ill. 

. Oraneeburg, S. C 
Bluefield, W. Va 
So. St. Paul, Minn 

. Klamath Falls, Ore... 

2. South Portland, Me. 
Stillwater, Okla 
Brainerd, Minn 
Bristol, Pa 

. Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Butler, Pa 
Kennewick, Wash 

. Fostoria, Ohio i 
Highland Park, Tex. 

. Stevens Point, Wis. 

2. Faribault, Minn 
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The Traffic Toll 


From Page 33 
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For 11 months, hanover, deaths in 
urban areas were 2 per cent higher, 
indicating that the unchanged death 
total for the entire nation was ac- 
complished by a decrease in deaths in 
rural areas, the Council said. 


Of the 483 cities reporting for No- 
vember, 107 had fewer deaths, 103 
had more deaths, and 273 showed no 
change. 
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Motor-Vehicle Injuries 


With most states reporting for nine months, injuries continued to run 
! per cent ahead of last year, while deaths were up 1 per cent. 

With the current summary based on more than 20,000 deaths and 600,000 
injuries, and with the month to month percentage changes showing substan- 
tial stability, the quantity of data now available seems sufficient to insure 
validity—both for all states combined and for at least the larger individual 
states 


The differences which exist between the death changes and the injury 
changes, then, would appear to refiect one of two things: either differences 
in the extent of reporting between this year and last year, or differences in 
the frequency of injuries and deaths. 


Add 1200-ft Safety Reports received from the states indicate that the extent of reporting is 
J x || comparable in the two years. If this is true, then the differences shown may 

To Night Traffic be interpreted like this (using the total as an example): During the first 
nine months of 1953, four per cent more persons were injured in automobile 


Control with New accidents than were injured during the same months of 1952. Deaths result- 


SAFTI FLECT BELT ing from these injuries, however, totalled only one per cent more. 
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Horizons 
Unlimited 


From Page 28 


him to remain in driver ranks. It is 
obvious that a great deal of study 
needs be given to this problem. 

That phase of our work which is 
devoted to developing and directing 
motivating activity should be directed 
principally to the second group of 
drivers (those who may become in- 
volved in an accident occasionally), 
since those are the men who are more 
susceptible to this kind of activity. 

There is much activity being con- 
ducted today which is designed to 
motivate drivers toward accident pre- 
vention: safe driver awards, bonuses, 
and other means of personal recogni- 
tion. These bonuses and awards vary 
from pins which drivers wear on their 
caps to expensive merchandise or cash 
bonuses. In addition to a basic award 
presented as personal recognition for 
accident free driving, it appears that 
the more far reaching plans are those 
which: (1) renew the interest from 
day to day; (2) involve the interest 
of the greatest number of people; (3) 
involve group participation and ac- 
tivity; and (4) provide an award 
which the drivers’ entire family may 
enjoy. 

In summary let us say: 

1. Study the progress we have made 
and make a determined effort to 
seek out the reasons for such 
progress. 

Evaluate all of the activity that is 
being conducted by the entire pro- 
fession. 


Make an attempt to improve upon 
the more ineffective activity and 
develop new thoughts and ideas. 


Disseminate the tried and proven 
results of new thoughts and ideas. 


Develop a broader perspective of 
our profession and each individual 
in it, our industry and its com- 
ponent companies, the driver and 
the job he is to perform, and the 
job that each of us is expected to 
accomplish. 

Think and act professionally. 
Visualize Unlimited Horizons. 


THE 


How Much 
Should Safety Cost? 


From Page 24 


tion would be justly a part of safety 
costs. If such an order would not 
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allow any personnel reduction; I be- 
lieve we must accept the position that 
the safety benefits are a by-product, im- 
portant as they may be, to the main 
function of the department. 


To give us something concrete and 
at least some basis for comparison, I 
have included what we shall spend for 
safety in the following three cate- 
gories;—-safety department, incentives 
and memberships in safety groups. 


So that I might better know what 
was being spent in this field, I re- 
quested the information from several 
transit companies throughout the 
United States and Canada. The infor- 
mation from a few companies indi- 
cated that their safety work was so 
closely interwoven into the entire com- 
pany personnel that they could not list 
the costs in the three foregoing cate- 
gories, but 18 companies* did so show 
their costs which give us a good rep- 
resentation. The average total safety 
cost for these companies amounted to 
$23,259 per year. They ranged from 
$7,055 to $44,839. The gross annual 
revenue of these companies ranged from 
$4,929,176 to $71,050,552. Broken 
down into the three categories, they 
average on an annual basis: 


Safety Departn,ent $17,169 
Incentive Progrims 4,442 
Memberships . 1,648 

Total $23,259 


The foregoing average safety costs 
of the 18 cities is equal to approxi- 
mately .12 per cent of the gross annual 
revenue by those companies during last 
year. The range was from .07 per cent 
to .50 per cent. 


In comparison with the average cost 
of these cities, the total safety cost for 
our company is $16,390 which in- 
cludes $9,090 for the safety depart- 
ment, $4,900 for incentives and $2,400 
for memberships. The total safety cost 
was .13 per cent of our last year annual 
revenue. We believe this amount spent 
has been a good investment and has 
produced a good return. 


The allowable limits of Injury & 
Damage costs by transit par tabula- 
tion is three per cent of gross reve- 
nue. How many companies have shown 
three per cent of gross revenue as 
profit during recent years? It is, of 
course, very unreasonable that we 
should pay out more for injury and 
accident costs, from which we derive 
no benefit, than we can show in profit 
for the business. A reasonable reduc- 
tion in such injury and damage costs 
can help to present a much more im- 
pressive net income picture. 








Be Ready 


for 
Any Emergency 


At a Second’s Notice 


In your traffic patrol 
ears have a 
Stephenson 
Minuteman 
Resuscitator 


as a part of your 


First Aid Equipment 


Stephenson ‘“*Minuteman” 
Resuscitator is your best in- 
surance in all emergencies 


involving respiration. 





Three machines in one 
Resuscitator 
Inhalator 
Aspirator 


(weighs only 28 pounds) 





Write today for demonstration 
without obligation, or for 


pamphlet S-101 


MEW SERTEY 


STEPHENS OW OPPORITOV 


ED BANK & : 
i 


Makers of the Harger Drunkometer for 
determination of intoxication by analy- 
sis of breath. 











Sacred Cows of Safety 


From Page 16 


Speed too fast for conditions 
Faulty judgment of clearance 
Ignoring signs or signals 


Operating while attention is off the 
street 


Haste 

Impatience 

Nerves 

Failure to yield right of way 

Delayed braking 

Failure to pull to curb 

Stopping too quickly 

Failure to look before starting 

Overwork 

Sight defects 

Lack of understanding of traffic situ- 

ations 

Another Sacred Cow is — that all 
members of the management team are 
u orking together for safety. When 
that day comes the millennium will 
have arrived. The fact is that they will 
be just as safety conscious as you make 
them. You have to be the perennial 
gadfly that spurs them on. Your work 
isn’t done when you interest top man- 
agement. There still remains the de- 
partment heads who are too busy with 
other things to give you much help- 
until Mr. Top Man makes it plain 
that they are responsible. And when 
this is done don’t forget that the next 
level of supervision is the one that 
interprets instructions and policy to 
the men. They can make or break your 
program by the inflection of their 
voices when they give safety instruc- 
tions. 

Many, otherwise good, safety pro- 
grams are suffering from posture de- 
fects—a big sag in the middle due to 
faulty supervision. Sometimes this can 
be corrected simply and effectively by 
a well placed kick in the pants. Some- 
times it needs a special corrective brace 


for a while but correct it you must or 
the sag becomes more pronounced. 
Never—oh! never, fall for this Sacred 
Cow. Everyone likes to pass the re- 
sponsibility for safety to you. Don't 
let them do it, and don’t assume that 
all of your management team are shoot- 
ing par on every hole. 

Another and a very long lived Sacred 
Cow is—that the cost of accidents is 
represented by the cost of claims and 
claim settlements. If the success or fail- 
ure of safety effort is to be judged by 
the money it saves, you must have some 
way of knowing what the true costs 
are. About two years ago we had three 
accidents in quick succession that cost 
us a total of $30,000 for vehicle re- 
pairs alone. This is not reflected in 
claims costs at all. 

I seriously doubt that any company 
knows what its accidents cost. If it did 
there would be more hell-a-poppin all 
along the line. You know the list: 

Cost of claims 

Cost of claim settlements 

Cost of accident reports and report 

handling 

Cost of repairs to our own vehicles 

and equipment 

Loss of use of vehicles laid up for 

repairs 

Lost time of injured operators 


Compensation, medical and hospital 
costs 


Loss of passengers due to disrupted 
schedules 


Loss of customer good will 
Extra supervisory cost 


No one can assess all of these costs, 
but the major ones can be determined 
and a system of accounting set up 
which will show a more nearly true 
cost than we now have. Until this is 
done, you don’t even approach the true 





DETONATOR 


into stop light socket. 


Washington, D. C. 


Washington 6, D. C. 





Write for Complete Catalog 
Traffic Engineering & Safety Department 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


BRAKING & REACTION TIME 
DISTANCES ACCURATELY 
MEASURED BY 1954 MODEL 


Easy to operate: Hangs on bumper and plugs 


Accurate: Second shell is fired mechanically. 
Inexpensive: Only $17.55 complete f.o.b. 





cost and you can’t fairly gauge the 
results. It's hard to beat par without 
knowing what par is. 


There is another Sacred Cow — a 
myth fathered and nurtured by Sched- 
ule Fen I believe-——that fast 
schedules reduce accidents. I am not 
against snappy schedules and there are 
good reasons for having them but 
safety is not one of them. Let them 
stand on their own but let’s not get 
so absurd in our thinking that we claim 
everything for them. It is alleged that 
the faster the schedule the more alert 
the operator. I am very sorry that I 
can’t go along with this kind of think- 
ing. Try it on yourself. Let us say 
that it takes you 20 minutes to drive to 
work in the morning. Now set a 
schedule to do it in 16 minutes. At 
which speed do you drive more safely ? 
Operators are people too. It just. won't 
stand the test of reason. 


Another Sacred Cow is — that im- 
provement of the fluidity of traffic on 
a street promotes transit safety. It ain't 
necessarily so. I have found some 
strong evidence to the contrary. We 
have, in our city, a large number of 
wide streets and avenues. They appear 
to be the answer to the traffic engi- 
neer’s prayer. To further facilitate 
traffic movement we have made a lot 
of them one-way streets. Traffic moves 
swiftly on them. It was more than a 
mild surprise to find in a recent survey 
of accident experience on our trackless 
trolley lines that, on a basis of miles 
operated and severity, the two safest 
lines were on narrow streets with curb 
parking on each side. The most likely 
reason for the low rate is the absence 
of passing movements on these lines. 
I am not advocating narrow streets 
but I feel that the benefits of wide 
streets to our business have been exag- 
gerated in some cases. 

Another Sacred Cow is—that oper- 
ator attitude is the controlling factor 
in accidents and that you can’t change 
attitude. 1 agree with the first part but 
not the second. Of course you can do 
something about attitude and if you 
don’t you are lost. You don’t teach a 
man attitude. Everyone has it. There 
are three kinds: good, bad and indif- 
ferent. There is not enough bad to 
cause a major part of your trouble but 
the indifferent is greater than both 
good and bad. In other words the 
difference is indifference. 

Fortunately attitude is one of the 
things we have a specific remedy for. 
It is contained in the Book of Books. 
A positive force. “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 
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You will note that the first word is Do. 
You have to do something about it. 
It seems I have attacked about every- 
thing except the law of gravity and the 
Kinsey Report. You may have gathered 
the idea that I do not believe in any- 
thing or anybody. That is not true. 

I have a deep and abiding faith in 
the sincerity of purpose of the vast 
majority of all people. I believe that 
the average transit operator is doing 
a wonderful job. I believe he responds 
to the same impulses and the same 
frustrations and resentments that you 
do. I know that, if people have faith 
in you, you try to justify that faith. 
I know that, if your people show a 
lack of faith in your efforts or ability, 
your performance will suffer accord- 
ingly. I feel that the success or failure 
we have in transit safety rests on the 
success we have in fostering a spirit 
of team play and family loyalty. 

You must gain the respect and loy- 
alty of your men for your company. 
It can’t be commanded, it can’t be 
bought, it must be earned. You earn 
it in your dealing with your co-workers. 

THE END 


A Legislator 
Looks at Traffic Safety 


From Page 9 


and other public servants to handle 
their traffic safety assignments in an 
effective manner or the public to accept 
their share of the responsibility. 
Today in Indiana we have a strong 
legislative study commission which 
works closely with our Director of 
Traffic Safety and other state officials 
in determining our needs and planning 
adequate legislation. This commission 
realizes the value of organized public 
support and public education and it 
misses no opportunity to strengthen 
these activities. This commission is a 
hard working group and operates on 
a year-round basis. Too often, our 
legislation is hastily prepared and 
much of it is enacted under great 
pressures from interests and groups. 
Our Commission is trying to avoid 
this difficulty and is giving adequate 
time to the study of proposed legisla- 
tion and to adequate research regard- 
ing its merits. As one example, we 
are already at work on a program to 
conduct, in cooperation with the Au- 
tomotive Safety Foundation, a compre- 
hensive study of our traffic laws. We 
are working closely with the American 
Bar Association on a program of court 
conferences and on a survey of our 
entire traffic court situation. In all of 
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these activities, as well as in our over- 
all traffic safety efforts, the emphasis 
is on getting the facts. 

We are determined to raise Indiana 
in this endeavor to the top. We will 
not stop fighting until this is done. 
We have a clean, honest forthright 
program. It is a program that is good 
for the people. We will let no indi- 
vidual, no group, nor any influence 
stop this progress. 

The shameful loss of life and money 
through traffic accidents is a great 
challenge to the technicians and pro- 
fessionals in this field. It is also an 
even greater challenge to legislators, 
who are responsible for the public 
welfare. By working together and 
making full use of the facts, we can 
go far in meeting our responsibilities 
to reduce accidents and to provide 
more efficient traffic movement on our 
streets and highways. 

To every lawmaker in the states and 
municipalities, I want to repeat that 
we have a vital responsibility to do 
our share in curbing this needless 
slaughter. 


Get the facts from the Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities Analyses and 


any other supplementary sources avail- 
able. Then with your fellow lawmakers 
proceed to meet your responsibilities 
and render all assistance possible to 
those who have the duty of adminis- 
tering the laws and in properly in- 
forming and educating the public as 
to the vital need for the individual to 
understand and meet his or her share 
of the responsibility for this great task. 

THE END 


Newsmaker of Tomorrow 

Paul W. Seibert, managing director 
of the Seattle-King County Safety 
Council, was recently named by the 
committee for Seattle’s Future as one 
of the 100 young leading businessmen 
in that city selected for qualities of 
leadership and promise of future 
achievement. The Committee, spon- 
sored by the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce and the weekly news magazine, 
Time, nominated the individuals as 
‘‘Newsmakers of Tomorrow,’ young 
men of vision who will contribute in 
a major way to the development of 
Seattle as a better place in which to 
live anc’ work. 





of conditions. 


Write fer our folder. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, eftective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD « 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 











TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








1. “Traffic Sentry’: Brochure de- 
scribes how the “traffic sentry” port- 
able traffic signal can be handled by 
one man and can easily be transported 
to distant emergency spots such as 
fire, flood, detours when spot conges- 
tion develops, etc. Portable Traffic 
Signals, Inc. 


2. Jawco Lightweight Traffic 
Liner: Literature describes how one 
man can easily give you smooth, even, 
straight traffic and zoning lines with 
a lightweight traffic liner, with 5 gal- 
lon capacity. Weaver Machine Co. 


3. Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter: Continuous speed measure- 
ments of vehicles approaching or re- 
ceding in the path of a radar beam 
taken directly with the Model S-2 
speed meter, with readings of speeds 
up to 100 MPH. Fully described and 
illustrated in 4 page bulletin 102. Au- 
tomatic Signal Division, Eastern In- 
dustries, Inc. 


4. Sign Manual: An authoritative 
manual on standard signs of all types 
and styles for various traffic control 
situations. “Lyle Signs, Inc. 


5. Power Sander: Pamphlet de- 
scribes the model 53-040 power sander 
for school busses. For use when streets 
and roads are siippery. Anderson Ma- 
chine & Tool Works, Inc. 


6. School Safety Patrol Equip- 
ment: A complete line of safety patrol 
equipment is described and illustrated 
in company’s new catalog. Featured 
are: uniforms, raincoats, caps, belts, 
badges, insignias, etc. Graubard’s, Inc. 

7. Tire Chains: Complete infor- 
mation on specially designed rein- 
forced tire chains for trucks, busses 
and cars. Indispensable for heavy 
hauling, give safe resistance to side 
skidding and provide better traction. 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
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The Metropolitan Look 
From Page 7 


revoking their permits—again a prob- 
lem of consistency of penalties. A 
drunk driving conviction in the Dis- 
trict will cost a motorist his permit for 
at least six months. In Virginia the 
suspension is for a year, while it is 
only 90 days in Maryland. Yet all the 
drivers concerned live within a rela- 
tively small area, and are an equal 
menace to each other and to other 
motorists on our congested roadways. 


Then take the case of a motorist who 
has piled up a rather bad driving rec- 
ord in one jurisdiction. If he loses his 
license, he may simply move to a 
neighboring state and start his reckless 
driving career afresh. The only re- 
course is an exchange of driver infor- 
mation between states, a procedure 
which requires expensive record-keep- 
ing and exchanging procedures. 

Highway Director J. N. Robertson, 
George N. Lewis of the Maryland State 
Roads Commission, J. P. Mills of the 
Virginia Department of Highways and 
other highway and traffic authorities 
discussed the problem one jurisdiction 
can create for its neighbor by a uni- 
lateral approach to highway planning 
and construction. We have seen what 
happens to a peaceful residential neigh- 
borhood in one jurisdiction when its 
neighbor state leads a six-lane highway 
to its doorstep. 


The Congestion Committee also 
dealt with the idea of new bridges 
across the Potomac. Everyone agreed 
they are essential and urgently needed. 

To increase cooperation between 
magistrates and aie safety officials, 


IT WILL TAKE 
MORE IN '54/ 


the Second Annual Conference created 
a Committee on Courts and appointed 
as chairman, Judge Walter M. Bastian 
of the U. S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia, with Judge Wal- 
ter T. McCarthy, of the Circuit Court 
of Virginia, and Chief Judge John B. 
Gray of the Circuit Court, Prince 
Georges County, Maryland, as vice- 
chairmen, Their full committee consists 
of some 60 judges serving throughout 
the metropolitan area. 

The judges urged a critical look at 
the adequacy of penalties being handed 
down for traffic violations. Inconsist- 
ent and uncertain penalties throughout 
the area, they agreed, create a serious 
obstacle to the success of enforcement 
programs. Consistency and inevitability 
of punishment would prove a double 
blessing. First, the driver is entitled 
to know in advance that, if he violates 
any given traffic law, he can expect a 
definite penalty, whether in money 
fines or jail sentences. Secondly, 
“shopping” around for a more lenient 
judge, a common practice among alert 
lawyers, would be eliminated. 


The Area Conference, now out of its 
formative stage, has become a going 
concern. The goals it has set as a plan 
of action for the coming year include: 


The adoption of chemical tests in 
drinking driver cases by all jurisdic- 
tions, 

A recruit traffic training school open 
to all area police departments. 


A “non-fixable” traffic ticket to be 
handled by a “violations bureau” under 
court jurisdiction with fines set on a 
rising scale for habitual offenders. 


A probation program for juvenile 
traffic offenders. , 


The establishment of teen-age auto 
clubs under adult supervision. 

Continuance of the D. C. annual 
Teen-Age Traffic Safety Conference. 

A positive program to provide ade- 
quate off-street parking facilities, while 
restricting parking on major thorough- 
fares. 


Increased service and use of mass 
transit facilities, to gain additional 
street capacity without resorting to 
expensive construction. 

The barring of driver's licenses to 
known alcoholics, epileptics, and drug 
addicts. 

The exchange of driver violation 
records between jurisdictions to keep 
a person whose permit has been re- 
cael from driving on another State's 


permit. THE END 


Join the 
MARCH OF DIMES 


January 2 to 31 
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No words 
needed... 


Before ever he speaks a word, he asks your love. 
In it begins the security he will need forever. 

, Saving for security is easy! Read every 
The whimper when he’s hunyru, the sigh of peace word—now! If you've tried to save and 
when he’s fed and warm, the cuddle of his sleepy failed, chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings system 
; . that really works—the Payroll Savings Plan 
The need that none of us outgrows: to be safe and for investing in United States Savings Bonds. 


body—all these tell a need that never ends. 


secure in body and heart as long as we live. This is all you do. Go to your company’s 
pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a couple of dollars a payday, or as 
each of us is free to make secure the lives of much as you wish. That money will be set 
aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E 
As we take care of our own, we also take care of Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 
America. Out of the security of each home rises If you can save only $3.75 a week on the 
Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you will have 
$2,137.30. If you can save as much as $18.75 
a week, 9 years and 8 months will bring you 
$10,700! 


The security of our homes is a universal dream. That 


those we love, is our peculiar privilege. 


the security of our country. 
Your security and your country’s begin in your home. 
For your sake, and your family’s, too, how 


about signing up today? 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








AVE LIVES... 


why don’t you propose it? 





Suggest that your City Safety Council consider 
municipally-operated Safety Lanes* 
for official inspection of all motor vehicles 








Traffic deaths fell off 30% in the State of New Jersey 
the first year they put their Official Vehicle Inspection 
Program into operation. How about your community? 
Are your citizens getting full protection from the haz- 
ards of mechanically unsound vehicles? 

The equipment expenditure need be no obstacle, for 
a Weaver Safety Lane costs less than $5,300 per Lane, 


and the cash outlay will be quickly returned from the 


inspection fees you establish. And this profitable new 
revenue will continue to come in year after year. 

A Weaver Safety Lane includes the very latest equip- 
ment for efficient, error-proof checking of brakes, lights, 
and wheel alignment of all vehicles. It is used by most 
Official Inspection Stations throughout the world. 

Get all the facts on a proven inspection program that 
works. Write, wire, or phone Weaver Manufacturing 
Co., Springfield, Illinois. No obligation, of course. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


* 
Safety Lanes pre Mave ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U. S. A 
Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





